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z J i lve DEEPLY regret my inability to attend the dedication ex- 
a “ BG ercises of the Tower of World Peace on Sunday afternoon. 
P L le The dedication of Hepburn Hall at St. Lawrence Univer- 
WIE Q sity by Madame Curie on Saturday makes it physically impossible 
Shit for me to reach Washington in time for your service. That the 
apie Universalist General Convention should dedicate the tower of its 


National Church to world peace is strikingly consistent with its tra- 
ditional faith. No one can aspire to world peace and encourage the 
necessary practical steps to attain it without a deep conviction of the 
‘il moral soundness of human beings everywhere. That you have 
Sty associated my name with this tower makes me sensible both of the 
Giz t high honor and my own unworthiness. 

i I owe much to the Universalist Church. It was literally the 
church of my fathers. It was from a Universalist Sunday school 
that Dr. Hervey took me to St. Lawrence, and among my most in- 
timate friends are and have been Universalist ministers. Any con- 
tribution that I may have made toward the great objective to which 
: your tower is dedicated was made possible by the teachings of 
= th Universalism. The Universalist Church still holds my allegiance 
\ | i and my heart. 
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Telegram to the Unwersalist General Convention 
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t | at Washington. 
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Ontario Universalist Convention’ 
Esther Thompson 


Inspiring sermons were main features of 
the fifty-second annual meeting of the 
Ontario Universalist Convention, held 
in the Church of Our Savior (Universalist), 
Olinda, on Sunday and Monday, Oct. 13 
and 14. ey 

After a song service on Sunday evening, 
the president, Mr. Allen James of Blen- 
heim, declared the Convention open, the 
Rev. Phillips L. Thayer, pastor of the 
Blenheim and Olinda churches, led in 
prayer, and the sessional committees were 
appointed. 

The sermon was preached by the Rey. 
Ellsworth C. Reamon, pastor of the First 
Universalist Church, Lansing, Mich., 
whose subject was “The Romance of 
Religion.’”?’ Mr. Reamon impressed upon 
his audience the importance of consider- 
ing religion as a wonderful adventure of 
life, something not set apart but a way of 
life.. An offering of $10.50 was received 
for the Gunn Ministerial Relief fund. 

Mr. Albert Bruner of Ruthven led the 
devotional service which opened the 
Convention on Monday morning. The 
address of welcome was given by Mrs. 
Harold Dresser. This was followed by 
the address of the president, Mr. Allen 
James of Blenheim, who mentioned 
several important questions to be brought 
before the Convention. He also thanked 
the Olinda people for their words of wel- 
come. 

The report of the Executive Committee 
showed that the members had held three 
meetings during the year and had rein- 
vested some funds. 

Miss Gladys Smith reported for the 
Fellowship Committee that the fellow- 
ship of the Rev. E. M. Minor had been 
transferred to the Ohio Convention and 
a call had been extended to Mr. Thayer 
to become pastor of Blenheim and Olinda 
churches. Mr. Thayer had accepted and 
had been ordained to the ministry of the 
Universalist Church by the Rev. F. D. 
Adams, D. D., of Detroit, President of the 
General Convention. 

Mr. Stanley Upcott reported for the 
committee on unfinished business and 
asked the Convention to consider increas- 
ing the pledge toward the Washington 
Memorial Church, as the amount con- 
tributed last year was not adequate for a 
suitable memorial. A motion was car- 
ried that $50 be contributed, increasing 
the amount already paid to $200, that a 
choir bench in the church might be se- 
cured as a memorial to Mr. Lloyd. 

“At ease in Zion’? was the text of 
another fine sermon by the Rev. E. C. 
Reamon. Both sermons by Mr. Reamon 
were very impressive and much appre- 
ciated. This was the first time Mr. and 
Mrs. Reamon had visited the Universalist 
churches in Onatario, and every one was 
delighted that they could be with us. 


A beautiful memorial service was in 
charge of the Rev. Phillips L. Thayer, whc 
also had charge of the communion service. 

The afternoon session opened with a 
song service of. old familiar songs, after 
which the business of the Convention was 
resumed. The election of officers resulted 
as follows: Superintendent of Churches, 
the Rev. Phillips L. Thayer, Ruthven; 
president, Mr. Allen James, Blenheim; 
vice-president, Mr. Albert Bruner, Ruth- 
ven; secretary, Mrs. Esther Thompson, 
Ruthven; treasurer, Mr. Peter Upcott, 
Ruthven; trustees, Mr. Philip Bruner, 
Ruthven, Mr. Solomon Burk, Blenheim, 
Mrs. John Rigby, Blenheim. 

Recommendations were adopted: that 
the grant toward minister’s salary be in- 
creased; that a new water system be 
installed in the parish house; that we 
recognize our affiliation with the General 
Convention; that the grant toward the 
convention library be continued; that we 
place ourselves on record as believing war 
in all its forms should be outlawed, and 
every effort should be made to reduce 
armaments, to such an extent as is com- 
patible with national defense; that we 
consider sending our minister, the Rey. 
Phillips Thayer, to the Washington Con- 
vention. 

A happy feature of the afternoon was 
the receiving of greetings from Mrs. 
Oliver Ransom of Ridgetown, Ont. Mrs. 
Ransom is the oldest member of the Blen- 
heim church, and the only member living 
who was present at its dedication. 

“The Challenge of a New Religious 
Era’’ was the theme of the occasional ser- 
mon by the Rev. Phillips L. Thayer. Mr. 
Thzyer made a splendid impression on all 
who heard him. 

“Be ye imitators of me as I am imitator 
of Christ’? was the text of a sermon by 
Dr. F. D. Adams of Detroit on Monday 
evening. This sermon was very interest- 
ing and impressive, and brought a very 
successful convention to a close. 

* * * 
UNIVERSALIST CLUB OF BOSTON 

At the opening meeting of the club on 
Nov. 18 at) the Hotel Brunswick, in the 
Sun Room, there will be two main featues. 
First: Greeting of Rev. Francis W. Sprague, 
honorary guest of the club, in recognition 
of the golden anniversary of his ordination 
to the Christian ministry. He was for 
years a member of the club. Second: To 
hear from Rev. Vincent E. Tomlinson, 
D. D., a discussion of the main features of 
the Universalist Convention in Wash- 
ington. The fifteen men’s clubs of Greater 
Boston are invited to send one or more 
members to attend the dinner, which is at 
6.30 p. m. The charge is $2. Notify 
the secretary. 

James D, Tillinghast, Secretary. 

6 Bellevue Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing 
a revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Editorial 


THE GENERAL CONVENTION 
NABILITY to find space in this issue for the com- 
plete story of the Washington Conventions, 
and the fact that our editorial pages are made up 
last of all, induces us to resort to the expedient of an 
editorial summary of matters to be treated more 
fully next week. 

The perfect weather of the earlier days came 
back on Wednesday, and eight hundred people as- 
sembled in All Souls Unitarian Church for the opening 
of the General Convention. Dr. Perkins, in spite of 
an attack of grippe, preached with great power. Mr. 
Couden, whom many old friends had assembled to 
meet, was kept from taking his part in the communion 
service by a ten hour delay on a Sound steamer. Dr. 
Ulysses G. B. Pierce, Unitarian pastor, proved a per- 
fect host. 

The ball room of the Mayflower was practically 
filled for the Thursday session. Dr. Etz and the 
Board discovered a legal way to establish a quorum 
by the officials assembling at 8, leaving the delegates 
to come at 9, an enormous relief to everybody. Dr. 
Shutter as speaker and Stella Cushing, leading the 
music, brought out the largest attendance in Conven- 
tion history for 8.30 a. m. devotional meetings. This 
interest continued Friday and Saturday. 

From 9 to 1 on Thursday there were reports. 
The President, Dr. Adams, the Secretary, Dr. Etz, 
and the chairmen of various commissions and boards 
kept up the interest, although the attendance thinned 
out after 12. 

When Dr. Adams and Dr. Etz had finished there 
was a gathering of elder statesmen in the lobby to 
talk them over. There seemed to be agreement that 
Etz had made a masterly survey, but on the Adams 
address there was some division.. AlJl said that as a 
piece of oratory it scored 100 per cent. But while 
the younger men called it prophetic a few of the elders 
said it was pessimistic. “The rod has been laid on 
our backs,’ said an ex-president. “I came here to 
patch things up,” said a Greater New York pastor, 
“but now I propose to fight.” Just whom or what he 
proposed to fight he did not say, but he glared at the 
Editor. ‘It was all true, every word,” said a good 
woman, ‘“‘but I am sorry he said it.’”” On the contrary, 
there were fifty requests for the text as soon as pos- 
sible and a demand for the preparation of a digest to 
be read in every pulpit of the denomination. “The 


greatest thing about that address,” said a State Su- 
perintendent, “‘was that it told us truthfully where 
we are at and also pointed the way out.” 

Most of the elder statesmen left the Convention at 
noon for the golf links, and came back in better humor. 
Meanwhile two intent groups were in conference on 
“Birth Control”? and ‘World Peace,’”’ Williams ‘of 
Reading, Penn., leading one and Benton of Philadel- 
phia the other. There seemed to be a striking change 
of sentiment about both causes. The ideals of those 
advocating different laws on birth control are better 
understood. The times are favorable for international 
concord. Macpherson of Joliet was enthusiastically 
cheered for his notable address on “England and the 
United States.” ! 

An hour and a half was given to a deeply moving 
service on Friday morning—the raising of $15,000 
to complete the $25,000 for the Young Tower, that 
it might be dedicated free of debt. It seemed im- 
possible that half of that amount could come from 
delegates many of whom had given so generously to 
the new church already, and to other causes in the 
missionary and church school conventions. But the 
money came—from states, from pastors on small 
salary, from laymen, from ladies’ circles, from’a Con- 
gregationalist and a Unitarian. It was given in 
memory of relatives, pastors living and dead, for 
Woodrow Wilson, Hoover,and Ramsay MacDonald, 
Mrs. Owen Young, John Young, the promising son 
who met a tragic death two or three years ago, and 
others. Stella Cushing announced a gift from friends 
of peace in Czecho-Slovakia. The movement was 
launched by Benj. N. Johnson of Lynn with a gift of 
$1,000. It was put through to final success so that 
contingent pledges could be made good, by the gener- 
ous act of H. H. Ward of Pasadena, underwriting the 
last $2,000. It was a soul-stirring experience to 
look into the faces of the congregation while this pledg- 
ing was going on, to hear the testimonies, to feel the 
depth of love for the Universalist Church and faith, 
and to realize how profoundly the conception of a 
Universalist tower in honor of a great Universalist 
layman had stirred the hearts of our people. It was 
a high point in Convention history. The death of 
Mrs. Emerson in the session, while shocking, had 
about it a touch of consecration which made it beauti- 
ful. 

Platform meetings Thursday and Friday nights 
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brought talented speakers to the front—Stetson in 
Japanese costume, Rose, who has grown up to a great 
task, Potterton, the veteran of New York, and Mrs. 
Galer, the apostle of the common people. 

The President received the delegates Friday at 
12.45 on the lawn south of the Executive Offices as 
planned, and was photographed with them. Getting 
back late from this reception and the lovely autumn 
weather played havoc with conferences on “Social 
Welfare’ under Mr. Pennoyer and on “Printer’s 
Ink” under Dr. Hall. Hall, called away suddenly, 
gave way to Pennoyer, and one good conference was 
made out of two poorly attended ones. 

Discussion Friday of the Adams address showed 
appreciation of his splendid courage and gratitude for 
the service rendered. Men who would instantly 
have vetoed his giving the address had they been 
consulted, declared he had won Universalist hearts 
by assuming they were big enough to understand. 
The sun set in great glory this day both literally and 
figuratively. 

At the elections on Saturday morning the entire 
ticket reported by the nominating committee was 
put through—Frank Durward Adams for President 
being the “high man” on the ticket, receiving 220 
votes out of a possible 228. Barlow G. Carpenter of 
California, Hal Kearns of Maryland and Theodore 
Schlaegel of Indiana are the new Vice-Presidents, and 
Dr. Ballou of Washington, D. C., and Clinton Lee 
Scott the new Board members. 

Every constitutional amendment brought up was 
passed. One that must be ratified two years from 
now provided that no trustee hereafter can hold office 
more than two terms, or eight years in succession, al- 
though he may go back on the board after being off 
for four years. It was passed unanimously. 

The sentiment of the Convention was against 
capital punishment 181 to 38, and for birth control 
97 to 62. The new plan for a Council of Religious 
Education was passed unanimously, and the old 
commission abolished. Dr. Sweetser, Carl Henry, 
George F. Fortier, Arthur Nash and Joseph M. Til- 
den, all cfficers of the Convention, have died in the 
past two years, and appropriate action was taken. 
A bond issue of $150,000 was authorized to complete 
the Washington Church. The total cost of the 
church and site is $450,000. All but $70,000 has 
been pledged. Resolutions thanked the Washington 
people, pledged obedience to law, endorsed the foreign 
policy of Herbert Hoover, and sent a Godspeed to 
Ramsay MacDonald.. The Convention noted with 
satisfaction that, for the first time in years, it has 
closed the year with a balance in the treasury and re- 
duced the deficit from $22,000 to $15,000. It was.a 
cheery, united, fast-moving business session Saturday 
from 9 to 1, amazing and delighting everybody. Over 
eight hundred registered at the Convention, 260 were 
delegates and 102 active ministers. 

Four hundred and sixty-four Universalists broke 
bread together in the large ball room of the May- 
flower Saturday night. Dr. Ballou, Ben Johnson of 
Lynn, Hazel Kirk, John Ratcliff, Eleanor Bonner and 
“Uncle Walt”? Macpherson were the speakers, Mr. 


Danforth toastmaster, and Roger Etz contributed _ 


cheering notices. That all had a happy time was at- 


tested by the reluctance to break up and by the crowd 
in the corridors until a late hour. 

Four hundred and fifty attended the church 
service in the Ambassador Theater on as lovely a 
Sunday morning as October ever brought to Wash- 
ington. Dr. Perkins conducted the service and bade 
the delegates Godspeed. Dr. L. Ward Brigham 
preached the sermon. 

At 4 o’clock seven or eight hundred people gath- 
ered in front of the National Memorial Church and, 
led by Dr. Perkins, dedicated the imposing tower 
“to international justice and world peace as a loving 
and grateful tribute to Owen D. Young, who, inspired 
by faith in the constructive power of human brother- 
hood, contributed his rare talents of mind and heart 
to the healing of the nations devastated by the World 
War.” The eloquent addresses of Hon. Hamilton 
Fish and Dr. Frank D. Adams will appear later. 
These exercises were all that the fondest hopes of those 
in charge anticipated. 

We close this comment just as the crowds are 
gathering at the Congregational church for the final 
addresses by Dean Atwood and Wm. Knowles Cooper. 
No more satisfying and uplifting Convention has been 
held by Universalists in the lifetime of the Editor. 


* * 


DR. ADAMS’S MEMORABLE ADDRESS 


UST what have Universalists to offer people who 
are asking themselves the question as to whether 
or not they should cast their lot in with us? 

Dr. Frank D. Adams answers that question in as 
suggestive an address as has been given in any church 
convention in the past generation. When hesat down 
to get ready for Washington, he seemed to think the 
occasion important enough, and his own responsibility 
great enough, to eschew platitudes and lay bare his 
deepest convictions. 

If there is any defect in the address it is perhaps 
a failure to reckon with the great silent rank and 
file of the Universalist Church, which seldom writes 
to the newspapers and does not always get itself 
represented in church conventions. If this great body 
of our people does not make itself felt after Dr. Adams’s 
address, we shall confess that we have been wrong for 
seven years, and that it does not exist. 

The church world as a whole has been facing the 
growing indifference of the masses of men. How have 
Universalists been grappling with that indifference? 
Like pioneers? Let Dr. Adams answer: ‘“The mere 
suggestion of getting out of the beaten path and re- 
trieving our lost position of pioneer leadership in the 
religious world, sends cold chills running down our 
spines and starts a great chattering of teeth among us.” 

It is strong medicine which our President pours 
down.our gasping throats. We have “Jost the spirit 
of adventurous daring.” We are “bound hand and 
foot by the grave-clothes of formalism and conform- 
ity.” The man from the street, “aglow with hope 
and high expectation,” who has heard of a wonderful 
faith based upon Universal Fatherhood and Brother- 
hood, comes into our churches and goes squarely up 
against an attitude “conservative, reactionary, al- 
most bellicose,” and “that is rendering us helpless 
to-day.” 


i 
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Dealing with paradoxes, Dr. Adams takes up the 


| paradox of the Universalist attitude toward comity 


and unity. He shows us the religious world opening 
its eyes in amazement three years ago at the sight of 


' two denominational groups, Congregational and Uni- 


versalist, with “traditional theology as far apart as 
the poles, proposing to get together.””’ The two groups 
put out a plan and a platform that “a century hence 
will be recognized as marking an epoch in theological 
history.”” The mere suggestion of uniting with any- 
body, Unitarian or Congregational, brought a mass of 
rumors and charges—“the Boston gang trying to sell 
us out,” “the Convention officials looking for a soft 
place to light,” ‘‘a helpless Jonah, thrown overboard 
by his own false friends, about to disappear in the maw 
of a hungry ecclesiastical whale,” the Commission on 
Unity forced to go slow. 

Dr. Adams is not arguing for union with Con- 
gregationalists. He is not fighting union with Uni- 
tarians. He is fairly and squarely facing a situation 
which has filled us with amazement: a religious group 
finding the prayer of 150 years of history suddenly 
answered all at once repudiating the prayer. © 

Probably he would agree with us that the situa- 
tion has not been created by the: Commission on 
Comity, but has been created for them by a group of 
our people—how large we do not attempt to say— 
and that the commission has been playing for time. 

This part of the address ought to put an end to 
the cry that has been uttered every time the Christian 
Leader has said anything on comity, or even allowed 
innocuous news paragraphs to creep into its columns 
telling what others are doing. A complete immersion 
stops the chattering and trembling caused by little 
sprinkles, and if the body is healthy brings a warm 
reaction. If morale can be destroyed by frank dis- 
cussion of any subject our Universalist morale will take 
to its bed as soon as the Adams utterance is circulated. 
If Universalist morale can be affected unfavorably by 
such a frank, courageous utterance we ought to know 
it. A weak, inflated morale had better be shaken 
down and allowed to start over. There is no health 
in either stock market or morale market which is 
always afraid of the bears. 

The final paragraph of the address deals with the 
paradox of enthusiastic adoption of a policy and a 
continual barrage of criticism of trustees and officers 
who attempt to put the policy into effect. 

To us this has been more amusing than discon- 
certing. Nor does it really amount to much. The 
General Convention in the past two years under Dr. 
Adams has made remarkable progress. In many local 
situations, men who are not making progress look 
around for an excuse, and so they go for the fellow 
higher up. Not every one who criticises the officials 
is a failure, and not every one who is a failure tries to 
blame some one else, but there is a real basis for Dr. 
Adams’s indictment. 

None of these studies of paradoxes is what gives 
greatest significance to this address. It is the Presi- 
dent’s declaration that the key to the situation is the 
insight, sense and spiritual consecration of the pas- 
tors of local churches. 

The main question is not whether the Univer- 
salist denomination is going to survive as a separate 


body. It is whether the Universalist faith in God and 
man will go on to overrun the earth. It is also the 
question as to whether we of the Universalist Church 
of to-day can equip ourselves to help spread this 
gospel, or whether some better agency will be raised 
up to take our place. 

The address made a profound sensation. It was 
listened to in breathless silence, brokén here and 
there by applause. At its close the audience rose 
spontaneously to its feet, cheering enthusiastically. 

Not all were of one opinion, however. Three or 
four of the elder statesmen sat stolidly in silence in 
the front row while people were cheering behind them. 

Little groups formed instantly in the corridors, 
one group voting enthusiastically that it was the voice 
of a prophet that had sounded in the Convention, 
another group whetting knives and declaring war. 

We give five and one-half pages to this address. 
It will be the most discussed utterance we have ever 
published. All of us should read and re-read it. 


* * 


THE CONVENTION OF THE CORRIDORS 
SENSE of futility fills us as we go to press with 
another “‘Convention Leader.” We have had 
good help in the work of reporting. Tne Rev. 
Stanley Manning and the Rev. Max Kapp have 
shown. fine journalistic sense and ability. Our work 
has been better organized. We have come through 
the strain of the Convention with less fatigue. We 
fee] proud of the reports as a whole. But we are ex- 
perienced enough to know that the real news stories 
very Jargely have eluded us. Standing on the mez- 
zanine floor of the great hotel in which the conventions 
were held, looking down on the wide corridor which 
runs for one-tenth of a mile through the hotel, we 
have beheld sessions of the convention that we wanted 
to tell about. It was broken up into groups. It held 
its meetings standing and sitting. It was walking 
back and forth, and sometimes we saw it adjourning to 
tables in the cafe or dining room. 

‘It dealt with the fundamental problems of the 
church with frankness and insight seldom equaled in 
the formal meetings. It took up intimate personal 
problems of ministers and Jaymen in ways that are 
impossible in public gatherings. 

Especially the committee meetings of the con- 
vention of the corridors held in bed rooms at night, 
when the younger men met to consider policies or 
debate candidates for office, would be helpful, if we 
could report them. 

Not being able to present our readers with these 
reports, the next best thing that we can do is to recog- 
nize publicly our conviction that this body of opinion 
is important. We should like to find better ways in 
which to reflect it in this paper. Whether it favors all 
the policies we stand for or not, we know that it 
represents the best thought of some of our most loyal 
men. So farasit is possible to get this opinion before 
our people, we here record our willingness to do it. 

As a start we announce that one of the men who 
was active in a few of the night conferences will give 
us an article dealing with some of the matters taken 
up and going as far in describing these conferences as 
he can without breach of confidence. 
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The Washington Conventions: Facts’ 
The General Sunday School Association 


N this story, it will be the endeavor of the writers 
to present concisely the facts about the 
Washington Conventions of the Universalist 
Church in their chronological order so far as 
mails, telegraph, and printer’s devils permit. 

The Board of the General Sunday School As- 
sociation was in session for several hours on Saturday, 
Oct. 19. Present: Dr. Huntley, Mrs. Galer, Mr. 
Hempel and Mr. Homans. The two field agents, 
Dr. Earle and Miss Slaughter, were in conference 
with the Board. 

At 7.30 p. m. precisely Dr. George E. Huntley 
called the seventeenth annual session of the General 
Sunday School Association to order in the Itahan 
Garden of the hotel, forty present. Delegates came 
in rapidly and by the time of the forum 140 were 
there, and probably 200 attended the social which 
followed. 

Carl A. Hempel read the call. The delegates 
rose and sang, “Rise my soul,’’ Mrs. John van Schaick, 
Jr., at the piano. The Rev. Le Grand Powers, Litt. 
D., of Washington, offered prayer. 

The president appointed the following com- 
mittees for the session: 

Recommendations and Resolutions: The Rev. 
Seth R. Brooks, Massachusetts; the Rev. Weston A. 
Cate, New Hampshire; Miss Bessie Sprague, Massa- 
chusetts; Mr. Richard Bird, Illinois; the Rev. Sheldon 
Shepard, California; Mr. William M. Lawrence, Ohio; 
Mr. Haynie Summers, Georgia; Miss Susan M. An- 
drews, Maine; the Rev. Clifford W. Collins, Con- 
necticut; Mrs. Mary I. Chamberlain, Massachusetts; 
the Rev. Clifford R. Stetson, Japan; Mrs. A. 8. Yan- 
tis, Vermont; Mrs. W. H. Skeels, New York; the Rev. 
Lucius H. Garner, New Jersey; the Rev. Max A. Kapp, 
Massachusetts. 

Nominations: Dr. Theodore A. Fischer, Connec- 
ticut; Mrs. Milo G. Folsom, Maine; Mr. Victor A. 
Friend, Massachusetts; Mrs. Frank D. Adams, 
Michigan; Dr. John Murray Atwood, New York; 
Miss Eleanor Bonner, District of Columbia; Miss 
Ethel Hughes, Minnesota; the Rev. Harold H. Niles, 
Colorado. 

Auditing: Mr. Fred G. Lindy, Ohio; Mr. H. H. 
Henry, Ohio. 

Credentials: Mrs. Mabel O. Todd, Minnesota; 
Mrs. Lillian Smith, Pennsylvania; the Rev. Arthur A. 
Blair, Massachusetts. 

Monitors: The Rev. Morley Hartley, Illinois; 
the Rev. Conard Rheiner, Iowa. 

Dr. F. W. Perkins of Washington made an ad- 
dress of welcome, saying three things: (1) that he 
would welcome any group of Universalists to Wash- 
ington, (2) that he was interested in the General 
Sunday School Association because he had been a 
member of the Board of Trustees which debated 


*The initials attached to the various sections of this news 


story stand for the following persons: “S. M.,’’ the Rev. Stanley , 


Manning; ‘“‘M. K.,’’ the Rev. Max A. Kapp; J. V.S., the editor. 


the question of starting this organization, and (3) 
that the Universalist National Memoria] Church 
might be made a power in religious education. “We 
have long overlooked the teaching power of symbolic 
architecture,” he said. ‘In the new church we have 
followed, but not slavishly followed, the great symbols 
of church history. We propose to teach young people 
their meaning and make worship a reality and not a 
pretense.”’ 

The Rev. Laura Bowman Galer of Iowa again 
showed herself an ideal leader for a forum. The 
speakers called for represented different aspects of 
religious education. Mrs. Lillian Smith and Mrs. 
Maud Terry of Brooklyn, Pa., represented a good- 
sized school in a small town. Mrs. Terry said that 
putting in a Beacon course of study was expensive, 
but it paid in increased interest. Richard Bird, 
director of religious education in Dr. Carpenter’s 
church, Peoria, Ill., represented a school in one of the 
largest churches. Mrs. Mabel Todd and Dr. Shutter 
of the Church of the Redeemer spoke for Minneapolis. 
The Rev. Geo. A. Gay of Alabama was called upon 
to speak for a school in a federated or union church, 
and described Chapman, Ala., where the building is 
owned by the lumber company, used by all sects 
equally, although Universalists mainly use it, and 
where all unite harmoniously in Sunday school work. 
The Rev. Edgar R. Walker and Mrs. Bird of Waltham 
spoke for Massachusetts. Mr. Walker spoke of the 
organization of a young people’s department in which 
young people conduct services of worship for the 
school. Miss Mary Slaughter described an interest- 
ing experiment at Little Falls, N. Y., where Sunday 
school teachers attended a teachers’ institute five 
nights of the week with 90 per cent attendance. The 
Rey. Helen Line Case of Illinois told of interesting 
experiments in “World Friendship,” and of developing 
a new spirit of worship in the Galesburg school. 
Dr. A. Gertrude Earle said: “Practically all of our 
problems in religious education come back to the 
teacher,” and then spoke of teacher training through 
institutes. One state, she said, pays all the expenses 
of teachers willing to take summer training, and then 
tests to see how the work has been done. The Rev. 
Conard Rheiner of Iowa was called to represent a 
school which had been almost dead. Miss Eleanor 
Bonner, parish assistant in Washington, represented 
a Sunday school without a church home. 

At nine o’clock the meeting turned into a social, 
refreshments being served by the young ladies of the 
Washington church. The social was in charge of the 
Hospitality Committee for the Convention, Mrs. 
Alice Coe McGlauflin, chairman. 


Sunday Services 
Dr. Herbert E. Benton preached the occasional 
sermon of the General Sunday School Association in 
the Ambassador Theater, where the Washington 
Universalists have been worshiping for the past three 
years. This sermon, which appeared in the Leader 
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last week, struck a deep spiritual note and made a 
marked impression. It was a real contribution to the 
general subject announced for the sessions of the 
General Convention—‘‘The Spiritual Values of Lib- 
' eral Religion.” It was a most eloquent and impres- 
sive hour. Dr. Benton deeply moved the 340 people 
! present. Music was furnished by a vested choir of 
| twenty-eight persons under Dr. Harned. Dr. Per- 
| kins conducted the opening service. Dr. Huntley 
read the scripture and made the prayer. The day 

| was bright and warm. 
The Rev. Clifford R. Stetson spoke at the session 
of the church school, and his little daughter sang a 
solo in Japanese. Then Mr. Stetson and his daughter 
gaveaduet. Visiting delegates filled the room. Miss 
Eleanor Bonner arranged the program and acted as 


superintendent. 
I Vea 


Sunday Evening 

The local Y. P. C. U. had invited all the Conven- 
tion visitors to attend its meeting at 6.30 in the tem- 
porary parish house next door to the new church, 
and about thirty unioners and former unioners were 
present. Miss Grace Bradnack, president of the 
Washington union, led in a discussion of ““Comrade- 
ship.” The development of a spirit of comradeship 
to break down cliques in a social group, to make pos- 
sible more successful work in a union, and to bring 
out the inner and hidden values in personality, were 
presented by various speakers. The joy of comrade- 
ship in married life, of comradeship in the State and 
National Union gatherings, and the spirit of comrade- 
ship evident in General Conventions due to the active 
leadership of those who had early training in the 
Y. P. C. U., were brought out. Miss Virginia Eddy, 
Mr. Richard Bird and Mr. Carl Hempel, directors of 
religious education in Newark, N. J., Peoria, IIl., and 
Lynn, Mass., the Rev. Conard B. Rheiner, of Waterloo; 
Ia., Mr. Oscar Vogt of Indianapolis, the Rev. Stanley 
Manning of Augusta, Me., and several of the Wash- 
ington unioners, took part in a meeting whose only de- 
fect was the need of early adjournment to the session 
of the Sunday School Association at the Mayflower 
Hotel. 

At this Convention service Dr. A. Gertrude Earle 
presided, the Rev. Laura B. Galer led in the devo- 
tions and the Rev. George A. Gay served as song 
leader and rendered a solo. Nearly two hundred 
people gathered for this meeting. 

The Rey. Ladie Rowlett, of Georgia, spoke on 
the topic, ““There Is No Discharge in That War,” and 
evinced that winning personality which has made her 
influence so strong, especially among the young 
people, in our Southern churches. 

Mr. Waitstill H. Sharp, secretary of the Department 
of Religious Education of the American Unitarian 
Association, and fraternal delegate from the Uni- 
tarian Sunday School Society, gave a forceful address 
on ‘The Task of Religious Education,’ which com- 
pelled immediate attention and held it, stirred some 
to disagreement and won others to agreement, but 
sent every one away with a new or renewed sense of 
‘the importance of the task of the church schools. 
His denunciation of a civilization which could pro- 


duce a world war with its waste of money and human 
life; and his demand for an opportunity given to young 
people to discuss and discover new ways of social 
organization, were most forceful. 

By way of introduction he spoke of the co-opera- 
tion between Unitarians and Universalists, especially 
in institute work. He said: ‘“‘We often hear of a union 
of our two churches, but it wouldn’t mean anything 
to me. Our churches are like two power-houses 
linked together by transmission lines, supplementing 
and aiding each other, but each doing its own work.” 

The gathering broke up into little groups of in- 
timate friends taking advantage of the few rare mo- 
ments of leisure to enjoy the fellowship for which 
there is all too little time allowed on Convention 
programs. 


Religious Education: Monday Morning 

The first business session of the General Sunday 
School Association was called to order promptly at 
9.30 by the president, Dr. George E. Huntley. The 
Rev. Lucius H. Garner, of Newark, N. J., opened the 
session with prayer. After the necessary formal 
business was transacted Mr. Albert H. Homans of Ohio 
presented his report as treasurer, which was referred 
to the Auditing Committee. 

Dr. Etz announced that the management of the 
Mayflower Hotel had given the use of the assembly 
and committee rooms without cost to any of the 
Conventions. 

The report of the Executive Board of the Asso- 
ciation was read by the first vice-president, the Rev. 
John M. Ratcliff of Massachusetts, and adopted. 

After a musical recess, during which the Rev. 
George A. Gay led in singing, the president intro- 
duced Dr. Lyman V. Rutledge, president of the Uni- 
tarian Sunday School Society, who spoke for the 
Tuckerman School in Boston and brought the greet- 
ings of his organization. He described the various 
ways in which the Tuckerman School is co-operating 
with various Universalist churches and organizations, 
and spoke of the training of parish workers by the 
school. He also told of the struggle going on in the 
American Unitarian Association on the question of 
humanism, saying that, at the recent Unitarian con- 
ference in Chicago, there had been no controversy, 
but recognition of the fact that fellowship and co- 
operation are possible among those who do not agree. 
His address appears in fuJ] on another page. 

In place of Dr. John Murray Atwood, who was 
detained, the Rev. Lucius H. Garner and Miss Vir- 
ginia Eddy of Newark, N. J., spoke for St. Lawrence 
University. 

Mr. Garner spoke of the early interest in religious 
education at St. Lawrence, and of the addition to the 
faculty of a professor of religious education. Miss 
Eddy told of the more recent changes in the school, 
making a four year course. This year there are 
twelve young women taking this work. Both she 
and Mr. Garner paid generous tribute to the work 
and personal influence of Dr. Atwood and the other 
members of the Theological School faculty. 

Prof. John M. Ratcliff represented the depart- 
ment of Religious Education in the Theological School 
at Tufts College. He said that a denominationa! 
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tradition is being maintained there, an educational 
tradition is being fostered and a professional standard 
is being built up, so that graduates stand on the same 
footing as trained educators in public and other 
schools. 

This part of the proceedings was brightened by 
many witty sallies. The rivalry of the schools was 
pictured, but all the speakers recognized that every 
time an established institution takes up religious edu- 
cation there is a real gain. 

Dr. Huntley was more merciful than many presid- 
ing officers, and declared another recess, this time 
without music. 

The reports of the field workers of the Associa- 
tion, Dr. A. Gertrude Earle and Miss Mary A. Slaugh- 
ter, followed the recess. 

Dr. Earle spoke first of the enlargement of the 
Home Department to include parent training work. 
Stockton, Hoopeston, Macomb, II]., Albion, N. Y., 
and the Church of the Mediator, Providence, R. I., 
have started parent training classes. Augusta, Me., 


and Nashua, N. H., are doing something along the - 


same line through the Cradle Roll, and Reading, 
Penn., through a discussion group. 

The Department of Standards has faced difficulty 
because the standards suggested have been too de- 
tailed and complex for many schools, and there is 
question whether a simpler system should be pre- 
pared for such schools as care to use it. 

The Department of Internationa] Friendship has 
shown a falling off in contributions for the work in 
Japan, and Dr. Earle raised the question whether 
more emphasis should be given to the financial] side 
of the appeal. 

Miss Slaughter urged the need for greater interest 
in religious education on the part of ministers. She 
told of various kinds of field work she had done dur- 
ing the year, a month in Hartford, Conn., two weeks in 
Rochester, N. Y., and “barnstorming trips’ of one- 
night visits, on which conferences with all kinds of 
groups are held and addresses given. 

She told also of the work of the Fine Arts Depart- 
ment, in preparing services of worship, helping schools 
to select good pictures for church school rooms, and 
preparing exhibits for conventions and other gather- 
ings. Religious symbolism in the liberal church is 
also being studied and studies in it are being given. 

The Leadership Training Department is working 
through summer institutes, community schools, five- 
night institutes and correspondence courses. At five 
summer institutes this year there were 235 registered 
students, fifteen graduated from the G. S. S. A. 
course, and 118 International Credits were given. 
The new institute at White Lake, N. C., attracted a 
large attendance. 


Religious Education: Monday Afternoon 
_ The Rev. George A. Gay led in a hymn to open 
the afternoon session, after which the report of the 
Auditing Committee was read by Mr. Gay and ac- 
cepted, carrying with it the approval of the treasur- 
er’s report. : 
Dr. Theodore A. Fischer, chairman of the Nomi- 


nating Committee, reported as follows: For president, '' 


Prof, John M. Ratcliff, Massachusetts; first vice- 


Rey. Seth R. Brooks of Massachusetts. 
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president, the Rev. Weston A. Cate, New Hampshire; 
second vice-president, the Rev. Laura B. Galer, Iowa; 
secretary, Mr. Carl A. Hempel, Massachusetts; 
treasurer, Mr. Albert H. Homans, Ohio. In present- 
ing the report Dr. Fischer spoke in appreciation of the 
work of Dr. George E. Huntley, president of the 
Association since its inception in 1918. 

Mr. James A. Krayer, president of the Murray 
Grove Association, described a dream which he and 
others have of developing a summer school of re- 
ligious education at Murray Grove. 

The report of the Committee on Recommenda- 
tions and Resolutions was read by the chairman, the 
It was a very 
comprehensive report showing careful thought and 
hard work in its preparation. It was considered 
section by section. 

There was considerable discussion of the standards 
and their usefulness in smaller schools, and of the 
value of suggesting a simpler set of standards. 
system as it exists at present was approved, but the 
preparation of a simpler set of standards for schools 


The | 


not yet ready for the complete system was also ordered. 


The work of the Home Department provoked 
prolonged discussion, and the need of serving three 


‘different groups was emphasized: the shut-ins and 


others who are unable to attend the regular Sunday 
school sessions; isolated Universalist families who 
need material] for use in teaching religion in the home; 
and parents in the training and education of their 
children. 

Rising votes of thanks were given to Stanley and 
Ethel Manning for writing the book, “George Seeks 
a Reason,”’ requested by the Hartford Convention, 
and to Miss Mary F. Slaughter for her work in the 
Leadership Training Department. 

There were repeated expressions of appreciation 
of the work of the retiring president, Dr. George E. 
Huntley, including two votes of thanks, one for him- 
self and Mrs. Huntley, and one for himself and the 
other members of the Executive Board and field 
workers of the General Sunday School Association. 

Greetings were sent to the workers in Japan 
who are representing the G. S. S. A. there: Miss Ruth 
G. Downing and the Rev. Aishi Terasawa. 

The selection of an objective for the philan- 
thropic offering, now that the Near East Relief has 
made its final appeal, was left to the Executive Board. 
Approval was also voted of the projects of the Com- 
mittee for World Friendship among Children, and 
particularly the new one of treasure chests for the 
school children of the Philippines. 

-A resolution of greeting to the Unitarian Sun- 
day School Association was adopted, carrying special 
mention of the presence of its president, the Rey. 
Lyman V. Rutledge. 

The report of the Credentials Committee was 
read by its chairman, Mrs. Mabel O. Todd, of Min- 
nesota. The representation by states was as follows: 
Maine 5, New Hampshire 5, Vermont 2, Massa- 
chusetts 45, Connecticut 5, New York 2, New Jersey 
2, Pennsylvania 5, Maryland 4, District of Columbia 
5, Georgia 1, Alabama 1, Indiana 4, Illinois 6, Michi- 
gan 2, Minnesota 2, Iowa 8, Japan 2, a total of 101. 

A resolution favoring efforts for world peace and 
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education for peace among the members of the church 
schools and another approving the efforts toward 
lasting peace as made by President Hoover were 
unanimously adopted. The officers nominated by 
the committee were elected unanimously. 

Before the election of officers the secretary of the 
Association, Mr. Carl A. Hempel, explained the change 


- in policy which has been adopted, making the presi- 


dent simply the presiding officer, while the field 
executive will be another individual selected by the 
Executive Board in consultation with the Trustees 
of the General Convention. 

Immediately after the election President Rat- 
cliff was called to the platform and greeted by Dr. 
Huntley. Professor Ratcliff responded in fitting 
words. 

Greetings were sent to Mrs. Annie B. Willis, 
daughter of Dr. Joseph F. Jordan, and his successor 
as principal of the Suffolk Normal Training School. 

The business session of the Association adjourned 
after prayer by Dr. Huntley. 


Resume of Recommendations and Resolutions 

The report of the Committee on Recommenda- 
tions and Resolutions covered, with a few exceptions, 
the program for the year’s work. 

It recommended approval of the dace carrying 
an estimated expenditure of $14,990, and urged that 
the Association be remembered in wills, that a per- 
manent fund might be built up. The International 
and the American Friendship Offerings in November, 
December and in February are to be continued, and 
the selection of an objective for the Philanthropic 
offering in April or May, to take the place of the Near 


East Relief, was left to the Executive Board, with the 


religious education were commended. 


- suggestion that they investigate Dr. Andrew Soudah’s 
proposal for the establishment of a Children’s Hos- 
_ pital in Palestine. 
organization of new schools were urged, and the ex- 


Increase in membership and the 


tension of the program of field work both by the 
General Association and by the states was recom- 


mended. Attendance at institute and summer schools, 


the system of standards, the Loan Library, the slo- 
gans, the superintendents’ note-books, and the work 
of church vacation schools and week-day schools of 
‘The sug- 
gestion was made to the Publishing House that the 
Home Department Helper be discontinued, and the 
Senior Helper was recommended in its place. Miss 
Martha Fischer and the Rev. Helene Ulrich were 
heartily thanked for their work in editing the Senior 
and Intermediate Helpers. The Home Department 
is to be made a subject of experiment for the coming 


year along two lines, that of serving the sick and shut- 


ins, and others unable to attend the usual Sunday 
school sessions, and that of helping to train present 
and prospective parents for their task of religious 
education in the home. The committee further urged 
the dignifying of the services of worship in the schools. 
The most important item in the report was the last 
recommendation, expressing. the willingness of the 
Association to co-operate with the W. N. M. A. and 
the Y. P. GC. U. in the formation of a Department of 
Religious Education under the General Convention. 

Under the head of Resolutions, thanks and good 


wishes were extended to Dr. and Mrs. Huntley, 
thanks to the Universalist Publishing House and the 
Christian Leader, to the Genera] and State Conventions 
for their co-operation, to the staff and Executive 
Board of the G. S. S. A., and to the hosts of the Con- 
vention in Washington. 


a 


Treasurer’s Report 

The report of the treasurer, Mr. Albert H. 
Homans, showed that during the past year expendi- 
tures for general purposes had exceeded receipts by 
$1,986.29, due to the fact that contributions and per 
capita taxes had not come up to the amount set. 
The reserve fund of the Association, accumulated in 
years when there had been larger receipts, had been 
drawn on for this amount. During the year $2,500 
had been added to the ‘Donors’ Funds,” which are 
being kept as an endowment. The Philanthropic 
Offering for the Near East Relief amounted to $3,326.- 
62, the American Missionary Offering to $1,371.90, 
and the International Missionary Offering, for Japan, 
to $1,502.69. For the salary of Dr. Huntley, $4,000 
is received from the Genera] Convention. The report, 
which was prepared July 1, the end of the Associa- 
tion’s fiscal year, showed a total balance on hand of 
the following funds; the unexpended balance of the 
American Missionary Offering, $1,123.45; Interna- 
tional Missionary Offering, $301.53; Donors’ Funds, 
$9,250; Reserve Fund, $6,129.83; total, $16,804.81. 

S. M. 


Monday Night Session 


There was a steady influx of delegates and visi- 
tors throughout the day, so that there was a very 
much larger attendance Monday evening than at any 
previous session except on Sunday morning. The 
Rev. John M. Ratcliff presided, and after the singing 
of a hymn, he introduced the Rev. Clifford R. Stetson, 
of Shizuoka, Japan, whose address appeared in last 
week’s Leader. The many intimate personal touches 
growing out of his'‘and Mrs. Stetson’s experiences in 
the work made his address of more than usual in- 
terest. 

At its close, Mr. Carl A. Hempel asked permis- 
sion to interrupt the program, and, taking the platform, 
he called Dr. Huntley to join him there, while the 
entire company stood in tribute to the retiring presi- 
dent of the G. 8.8. A. With words of warm appre- 
ciation he presented to Dr. Huntley letters from 
326 friends and Sunday schools, in a binding of 
Florentine tooled leather. 

As Dr. Huntley was beginning to speak his 
thanks, Professor Ratcliff interrupted again to give 
Mr. Albert H. Homans an opportunity to present in 
behalf of many friends of Dr. Huntley a purse of 
$1,209.82, to be used in any way that he and Mrs. 
Huntley might choose. 

Mrs. A. B. Crowell, of New Bedford, Mass., pre- 
sented in behalf of the Huntley Class there, of which 
she is teacher, a mysterious box, which, on being 
opened, was found to contain a bronze elephant, 
symbol of the class. 

To all these Dr. Huntley responded with a few 
words of thanks, saying that no expression of gratitude 
could tell all that he and Mrs. Huntley felt. 


” 
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The Debate 
The rest of the evening was devoted to a debate 
between the Rev. Max A. Kapp, of Newtonville, 


Mass., and the Rev. Gustav H. Leining, of Melrose, . 


Mass., on the question, ‘““Resolved, That the Project 
Method of Teaching Ought to be Employed Much 
More in Universalist Church Schools.” Mr. Kapp 
and Mr. Leining are close persona] friends and made 
many witty thrusts at each other. 

Mr. Kapp began by saying: “Mr. Chairman, 
worthy and venerable opponent, ladies and gentlemen: 
in beginning any debate it is first necessary to define 
our terms. However, I take it that you all know 
what a Universalist church. school is. The Project 
Method is simply a name for a world-old way—learn- 
ing by doing. That is the way we have taught chil- 
dren nearly everything they learn. The project is a 
unit of purposeful activity having the elements of 
the child’s personal interest engaged in a real life 
situation; the result obtained is a definite contribution 
to the character of the child in preparation for his own 
life, and for. the life of a new world order. The old 
method is cynically defined as the passing of informa- 
tion from the lecture manuscript of the professor to 
the notebook of the student without passing through 
the head of either. We can use the sending of a 
Thanksgiving basket to a needy family as an oppor- 
tunity to teach generosity, charity, helpfulness and 
sympathy, instead of trying to teach these as abstract 
principles. There are countless other projects which 
can be used in a similar way, such as the Japanese 
friendship dolls, the Mexican school bags and the 
Philippine treasure chests.” 

The negative side of the question was presented 
by Mr. Leining, who began by saying: “Mr. Chairman, 
ladies and gentlemen, and young upstarts: It is per- 
fectly true that we learn only by experience, but the 
real secret of success in any educational work is the 
spirit and personality of the teacher. Religion is 
caught and not taught. It always comes back to the 
men and women who do the teaching. Experts do 
not agree as to what the Project Method is, and some 
would make it include all life. If that is a method, 
you are welcome to it. I can’t use it. The school is 
an artificial environment, and so in some measure 
different from real life. 'To be true to its philosophy, 
the Project Method should be taken out of the school- 
room and used only in real life. The fact is that we 
can’t have all possible experience. Much of it has to 
be given in summary, which can’t be done by the 
Project Method. No one will deny that there is a 
place for this method, but in the present state of edu- 
cational theory, it can easily be overdone. There are 
many other methods that have their place. 
book method is necessary, especially with inexperienced 
teachers. There is the method of supervised study, 
the method of inductive development, the apprecia- 
tion method, the problem method, and the use of 
collateral reading. The full use of the project method 
would require the entire reorganization of our schools, 
and the method has not been sufficiently developed 
to justify that as yet.” 


In rebuttal, Mr. Kapp began by quoting a pro-. 


fessor who said, “‘It sometimes takes a vast amount of 
wisdom to obscure a perfectly obvious truth.” Fur- 
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ther he said: ‘“‘We must use the natural interests of the 
child in our teaching. 
version method of teaching religion, then you can be- 
lieve that religion is to be caught and not taught. We 
must not forget that the evil as well as the good char- 
acteristics of a teacher are radiated and caught. By 
the Project Method, children learn out of their own 
experience.” 

Mr. Leining, in his final word in the debate, chal- 
lenged Mr. Kapp’s question about religion being 
caught and not taught. He said: ‘Children absorb 
emotional attitudes and psychological reactions from 
parents, teachers and others. If a teacher’s religion 
is a formal thing or just a matter of words, be sure the 
children will find it out. You can’t fool them. They 
know their parents better than the parents know 
themselves. In the teaching of manual and material 
things the Project Method has its place, but in deeper 
and more spiritual matters it is not so practical. Try 
to devise a project to teach little Johnny to tell the 
truth. You probably can’t do it without suggesting 
that he might lie. 
Johnny to be honest, to practise sexual morality, or 
this: to teach him the reality of God.” 

Because of these last questions, Mr. Kapp was 
given a chance to reply, and said: “How successful has 
the present method of teaching truthfulness, honesty 
and morality been? It is because there has been so 
much of failure that we feel the need of some better 
method. The Project Method is experimental, but 
so promising that it should be more widely used.” 

The debate was conducted with so much good 
humor on both sides, and with so many humorous 
touches throughout, that it held the closest interest 
and attention of the large audience from beginning to 
end. The session adjourned after a closing prayer by 
President Ratcliff. 

S. M. 


The Closing Session 

The closing session of the Genera] Sunday School 
Association, Oct. 22, was marked by three outstand- 
ing events. First, the introduction of Dr. A. Ger- 
trude Earle as Executive Director of Religious Edu- 
cation; then, the spontaneous fund-raising hour which 
brought $3,758 to the Association; and third, the 
keenly analytical and profoundly spiritual address of 
Dr. Effie McCollum Jones, of Webster City, Iowa, on 
“Life’s Fourth Dimension.” 

Preceding these events Dr. Marion Shutter of 
Minneapolis spoke briefly on “The Nurture of the 
Religious Spirit,” and Dr. Frank D. Adams of De- 
troit brought the word of the General Convention. 
The tribute of Dr. Adams contained a laudation of 
the G. 8. 8. A. for “lifting the standards of religious 
education in the denomination, for practising the ideal 
and effecting the reasonable, for producing strong 
leaders for the denomination and for the Christian 
world.” 

At this point, Prof. John M. Ratcliff, newly elected 
president of the association, revealed the surprise of 
this session by introducing Dr. A. Gertrude Earle as 
Executive Director of the General Sunday School 
Association. Hearty and prolonged applause greeted 
this announcement, indicating the instant approval of 
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Dr. Earle’s appointment. In a few sentences Dr. 
Earle acknowledged the trust implied in her position, 
and declared a deep pride in being called to responsible 
service of widening nature in the “‘greatest cause in the 
world—Religious Education.” 

In an enthusiastic period of fund-raising, headed 
“by the Rev. Ulysses S. Milburn of Everett, Mass., the 
delegates pledged $3,758 for work in the coming year. 
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Bringing the session to a magnificent close, Dr. 
Effie McCollum Jones of Webster City, Iowa, deliv- 
ered the address, ‘‘Life’s Fourth Dimension,” which 
appeared in the Christian Leader for Oct. 26. 

After a closing prayer and benediction, the con- 
vention was officially adjourned by President Rat- 
cliff. ° 

M. K. 


Women’s National Missionary Association 


The forty-seventh biennial session of the Women’s 
National Missionary Association opened Tuesday, 
Oct. 22, at 2 p. m., Mrs. James W. Vallentyne, presi- 
dent, in the chair. The Rev. Laura Bowman Galer 
led the opening devotions and made a moving prayer. 

The president appointed the following commit- 
tees: 

Aids: Mrs. Wm. Wallace Rose and Mrs. Seth R. 
Brooks of Massachusetts. Ushers: Miss Eleanor 
Bonner, District of Columbia, Mrs. Hal Kearns, 
Maryland, Miss Sallie Wilkins, North Carolina, Mrs. 
Allin Vallentyne, Illinois. 

Committee on Business: Mrs. Lottie F. Sampson, 
Massachusetts; Mrs. Nellie G. Kelley, Illinois; Mrs. 
Walter R. Corlett, Illinois; Mrs. Henry I. Cushman, 
Rhode Island; Mrs. T. C. Nixon, Ohio. 

Committee on Resolutions: Mrs. I. V. Lobdell, 
Massachusetts; Mrs. Helen F. Adams, Michigan; 
Mrs. John M. Fogelsong, Rhode Island; Mrs. John I. 
Zoller, New York. 

Committee on Credentials: Mrs. Stanley Man- 
ning, Maine; Miss Hester Dean, New Jersey; Miss 
Lucy Shine, North Carolina. 

Committee on Elections: Mrs. John van Schaick, 
Jr., Massachusetts; Mrs. H. C. Coventry, Minnesota; 
Mrs. S. B. Gregory, Pennsylvania. 

Mrs. Donna P. Bonner, in behalf of the local 
mission circle, made a unique address of welcome, 
telling the delegates interesting things to see in the 
Capital City from Lindbergh’s plane to the Washing- 
ton Monument, the fifty embassies and legations, and 
other things which make Washington different. 

Dr. Frank D. Adams, speaking for the General 
Convention, said that the Executive Board had been 
in session the day before until 2 a. m. and_all the fore- 
noon, and that therefore he spoke extempore. It was 
a fitting word, however. “If a church ceases to be a 
missionary church,’ he said, “it ceases to be a grow- 
ing church and its end isin sight. If the new Depart- 
ment of Education becomes a reality, the special task 
to be carried on by you will be the task of seeing that 
no area is left untouched by missionary education.” 

Mrs. Walter R. Corlett, for the National Board, 
responded to the greetings, paying a high tribute to 
the mission circle of Washington. 

Mrs. Mattie P. Schonland, corresponding secre- 
tary, reported that thirteen states paid quotas in 
full for 1928, fourteen for 1929. During the past two 
years special appeals were sent out for furnishings for 
the Blackmer Home in Japan and for the hospital 
care of a former Blackmer Home girl, and met with 


generous response. A special maintenance fund for . 


Friendly House, North Carolina, was started by the 


Malden mission circle with $150, and now amounts 
to $427.25. Bequests during the two year period 
were received as follows: From the late Mary Campbell 
Rice $1,000 for the Permanent Fund; from the late 
Maria F. Stowell of California $500 for the Blackmer 
Home Fund. 

Mrs. Persis C. Shedd, treasurer, reported total 
receipts of $132,746.29 and a balance of $10,321.78. 
The balance two years ago was $7,220.62. She re- 
ported that the Permanent Fund amounts to $53,128.- 
74, the Blackmer Home Fund $22,339.33, the Jubilee 
Fund $95,063.31, the Church Building Loan Fund 
$7,120.99, Clara Barton Endowment Fund $7,905.60. 
In the Southern Expense Account salaries in 1927-28 
amounted to $13,666.44, and in 1928-29 to $16,166.51. 
In Japan salaries in 1927-28 amounted to $4,799.86, 
and in 1928-29 to $4,718.29. 

Miss H. Eola Mayo, national secretary of the 
Clara Barton Guild, spoke for the fifty-one branches of 
that organization. A joint session with the Clara 
Barton Guilds was then held, Miss Mayo presiding. 
The principal speaker was Mrs. Clifford R. Stetson, 
who appeared in Japanese costume. Her subject - 
was “Service and Friendship in Shizuoka.”’ . She said 
she did not want to surround missionary work with 
glamour, but with reality. Therefore the Japanese 
exhibit had been prepared. -She characterized the 
Blackmer Home work as the most effective mission- 
ary work that we are doing in Japan, and described 
missionary work in Shizuoka, a city of 75,000 people. 

Miss Mary Lou Wilkins of North Carolina then 
spoke on “The Young People of North Carolina.” 
She described the White Lake Institute in North 
Carolina last summer, attended by sixty young Uni- 
versalists of the state. 

Miss Eleanor Bonner of Washington discussed 
ways of raising money. She said the way to get 
others to give is to set an example of giving. She dis- 
cussed making a budget, and raising money by per- 
sonal solicitation, sales, theater benefits, etc. Miss 
Mayo spoke on “Co-operation Between the Mission 
Circle and the Clara Barton Guild,’”’ and Miss Mary F. 
Slaughter on ‘Dramatics.’ All these young women 
received warm welcome and hearty praise from the 
older workers. 


The Women’s Banquet 
The Women’s World Friendship Banquet at 5.30 
on Oct. 22, in the Chinese Room of the Mayflower, 
was attended by 301 women. Wm. P. Roberts of 
Minnesota, former president of the General Conven- 
tion, now eighty-five years old, was an honored guest. 
Mrs. Alice T. Walker of New York, an unusually 
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successful] state president, acted as toastmistress and 
spoke on ‘“‘Adventures in Friendship.” 

Mrs. Clifford R. Stetson spoke on “Our Mis- 
sionary Adventure,” the Rev. Hazel I. Kirk on ‘‘Mis- 
sionary Nurses,’’ a tribute to Clara Barton. Mrs. 
John van Schaick, Jr., spoke briefly on ‘“The Political 
Adventure.” Other speakers were Mrs. Wm.’ H. 
McGlauflin and Mrs. Stella Marek Cushing. Mrs. 
Cushing, accompanied by Mrs. van Schaick, then 
played with exquisite taste and feeling Tschaikovsky’s 
Barcarolle. 


JVs 


Wednesday Morning 

The second day’s sessions of the W. N. M. A. 
opened with a devotional service conducted by the 
Rev. Josephine B. Folsom, of Maine, who emphasized 
the need of faith as the motivating power in mission 
work. 

The printed reports of the department chairmen 
were distributed and were supplemented by state- 
ments by Mrs. Evelyn C. Corlett of [linois for 
Japan, Mrs. A. Florence Stone of Rhode Island for 
the Membership Committee, Mrs. Edwin A. Hunt of 
Massachusetts for the Clara Barton Birthplace, and 
Mrs. Josephine B. Folsom of Maine for Mission 
Study. 

Mrs. Stone gave the membership figures received 
to date as follows: 5,498 annual members, 619 Clara 
Barton Guild members, 29 members at large, 19 life 
members, 1 patron and 1 memorial membership. 

Mrs. Folsom spoke of the interest which so many 
women have in what is going on in the world.- Mis- 
sion Study is one of the best ways for keeping in 
touch with changing conditions in all parts of the 
world. 

After these reports Mrs. Grace Vallentyne of 
Maine gave her biennial report as president. She 
spoke of the loss suffered by the Association in the 
deaths of Mrs. Clarence Rice of Washington, D. C., 
Mrs. Maud Harmon Reed of New York, and the Rev. 
Jennie Lois Ellis of Pennsylvania. 

She told of the return of Miss Hathaway to Japan 
with the understanding that she was to do only part 
time work, but instead she has been working over- 
time. 

During the year there has been an addition of 
$5,032.51 to the permanent funds of the Association. 

Some states have done better than others in rais- 
ing the Clara Barton Birthplace endowment of $20,000. 
The task is not yet complete and will be continued 
until the full amount is raised. 

After a partial report of the Credentials Com- 
mittee, the Committee on Nominations offered its 
report as follows: 

President, the Rev. Hazel I. Kirk, Massachusetts; 
first vice-president, Mrs. Walter R. Corlett, Illinois; 
second vice-president, Mrs. Alice T. Walker, New 
York; recording secretary, Mrs. Grace C. Fogelsong, 
Rhode Island; corresponding secretary, Mrs. Mattie 
P. Schonland, Massachusetts; treasurer, Mrs. Persis 
C. Shedd, Maine; literature secretary, Mrs. E. R. 
Sampson, Massachusetts; Clara Barton Guild secre- 
tary, Miss H. Eola Mayo, Maine; trustees, Mrs. Wm. 
H. McGlauflin, Washington, D. C., Mrs. Milo G. 
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Folsom, Maine, Mrs. Leonard E. Thayer, Massa- 
chusetts. 

A change from the routine of business came with 
a duet, “The Lord is my Shepherd” sung by Mrs. 
John Smith Lowe and Mrs. William H. MeGlauflin. 
This was followed by the candle-lighting service in 
which Mrs. Vallentyne lighted the central candle and 
representatives of the several states lightéd smaller 
ones and pledged the loyalty of their states to the na- 
tional organization. The various states were repre- 
sented as follows: Maine, Mrs. Stanley Manning; 
New Hampshire, Mrs. Mary D. Randall; Vermont, 
Mrs. Arnold 8. Yantis; Massachusetts, Mrs. George 
EK. Huntley; Rhode Island, Mrs. Henry I. Cushman; 
Connecticut, Mrs. Madelyn Wood; New York, Mrs. 
John I. Zoller; New Jersey, Mrs. C. A. Latham; 
Pennsylvania, Mrs. S. B. Gregory; Maryland, Mrs. 
Hal T. Kearns; District of Columbia; Mrs. F. W. 
Perkins; North Carolina, Mrs. John E. Williams; 
Georgia, the Rev. Nellie Mann Opdale; Ohio, Mrs. 
L. E. Nixon; Illinois, Mrs: Nellie V. Kelley; Michi- 
gan, Mrs. Frank D. Adams; Minnesota, Mrs. H. C. 
Coventry; Iowa, Mrs. Conard Rheiner. 

Dr. Francis B. Bishop, Superintendent of 


- Churches in North Carolina, told of the work being 


done in that state. The ministerial force is working 
harmoniously and successfully. At Rocky Mount 
the church membership has been increased from four- 
teen to thirty-six, but scattered over a wide territory. 
To protect the property additional land on both sides 
has been bought, and the cost is being met gradually. 
The next advance work to be done is at Greensboro, 
where the Rev. Harry L. Canfield is rendering such 
faithful service. A process of consolidation has been 
going on, so that there is a smaller number of churches 
but more efficient ones. Finch and Old Sparta, 
Smith’s Chapel and Pink Hill, and Magnolia and Red 
Hill have united. The Young People’s Institute at 
White Lake grew in enrollment from twenty-nine in 
1928 to over sixty this year, with an attendance of 
more than 200 over the week end. There is now a 
move on foot to purchase land and erect buildings for 
a permanent home for the Institute, which can then 
serve the young people of Georgia, Tennessee and 
South Carolina as well as North Carolina. 

Mrs. Vallentyne announced that there was about 
$1,700 yet to raise to complete payment on the church 
there, and called on Mrs. George E. Huntley to lead 
in raising thisamount. She called on Mrs. Martha O. 
Winstead of Rocky Mount, who had stood with ‘her 
when the first money for Rocky Mount was raised. 
Mrs. Winstead told of the faithful work being done 
there and said that if it had not been necessary to pur- 
chase the additional land the Rocky Mount people 
would have taken care of the full amount. She as- 
sured the Convention that any help extended would 
fulfil the word in the Bible, ‘Cast your bread upon 
the waters and it will return after many days,” in the 
“best pound cake you ever tasted.”’ Ina short time 
under Mrs. Huntley’s Jeadership $2,036 was raised. 

Before the Clara Barton Endowment Fund pro- 
gram was presented, under the direction of the Rev. 
Hazel I. Kirk, Mrs. Vallentyne introduced the Hon. 


~ John Barton Payne, chairman of the Executive Com- 


mittee of the American National Red Cross. He told 
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of the work of Clara Barton in helping to organize the 
American Red Cross and of the room in the Red Cross 
museum filled with interesting mementoes of Miss 
Barton and her work. 

Miss Kirk spoke of the many hours of service 
given to restoring the Clara Barton Birthplace and 


-then in helping to raise the endowment fund which 


will assure the permanence of the philanthropic work 
carried on there. She also spoke of the life and work 
of Clara Barton before, during and after the Civil 
War. As she told of the contributions from each 
state to the endowment fund, representatives of the 
states bearing the state flag came forward while dele- 
gates from that state stood waving small state flags. 
Miss Alice Enbom pointed out the star of each state 
on the national flag hung at the back of the platform. 


- With a contribution of ten dollars from Delaware 


made at the close of the service, the total amount re- 
ceived to date is $7,915.60. 
S. M. 


The Closing Session 

In the brilliant concluding assembly, the Women’s 
National Missionary Association presented a strong 
and appealing program which threw into colorful 
relief the personality and work of five figures in the 
organization. The rugged, telling speech of the Rev. 
Hannah Powell of the North Carolina region, the 
election of the Rev. Hazel Kirk, of Danvers, Mass., 
and the dramatic address of Stella Marek Cushing 
were brought to a thrilling climax by the presentation 
of the missionary pageant, “Open My Eyes,” written 
by Mary F. Slaughter, and directed by Mrs. G. E. 
Huntley. 

The Rev. Hannah Powell, the lady of the Caro- 
lina mountain-lands, brought to the assembly the 
rugged simplicity and the expansive promise of the 
Appalachian region from which she hails. Shecaptured 
the imagination of her hearers, played upon it with 
rare and charming reality, and achieved one of the 
most distinct impressions on the entire program, not 
only for her message and her bold appeal, but for the 
apparent conviction and devotion of her own strong 
personality. 

After Miss Powell’s address, the concluding busi- 
ness of the session was transacted. This consisted of 
hearing and adopting reports, and the election of of- 
ficers. ‘The most important business was the accept- 
ance of a recommendation pertaining to the proposed 
Department of Religious Education for the Univer- 
salist Church: “We recommend that the W. N. M. A. 
go on record as expressing sympathy with the move- 
ment to unite the Y. P. C. U., the W. N. M. A. and 
the G. S. S. A. in a department of Religious Education 
under the auspices of the General Convention.” 
This significant step was the last measure necessary to 
authorize the General Convention to proceed with the 
organization of such a department. 

In the elections which followed the reports, the 
Rev.. Hazel I. Kirk, of Danvers, Mass., was elected 
president. The other officers are as follows: Mrs. 
Walter R. Corlett, Illinois, first vice-president; Mrs. 
Alice T. Walker, New York, second vice-president; 
Mrs. Grace C. Fogelsong, Rhode Island, record- 
ing secretary; Mrs. Mattie P. Schonland, Massachu- 


_ slonary Association. 


setts, corresponding secretary; Mrs. Persis C. Shedd, 
Maine, treasurer; Mrs. E. R. Sampson, Massachusetts, 
literature secretary; Miss H. Eola Mayo, Maine, Clara 
Barton Guild ‘secretary; trustees, Mrs. W. H. Me- 
Glauflin, Washington, D. C., Mrs. Milo G. Folsom, 
Maine, Mrs. Leonard E. Thayer, Massachusetts; 
chairman of the Nominating Committee, 1931-33, 
Mrs. Marion W. Lobdell, Massachusetts. 

In her usual delightful fashion Stella Marek Cush- 
ing presented her dramatic address, ‘‘New Friends in 
the Balkans.” In the costume of the Czech peasant, 
Mrs. Cushing played, sang and danced bits of Czech 
life for her listeners, while she unfolded the possibilities 
of wider service to the people of the Balkan regions. 

Then the stage in the great ball room of the May- 
flower Hotel was cleared in preparation for the pageant 
“Open My Eyes,” whose theme was the dramatiza- 
tion of the work done by the Women’s National Mis- 
People from seven states par- 
ticipated in the production, while far off Japan had 
some real missionaries to represent that field. Mary F. 
Slaughter, field worker for the G. S. 8S. A., wrote this 
pageant, and Mrs. G. E. Huntley directed the staging. 

In plot the pageant represented the spirit of Chris- 
tianity living through the ages, while the service and 
dreams of many groups contributed to the meaning and 
the vitality of the living spirit. 

The symbolic characters were played by the fol- 
lowing: Christianity, Miss Alice Enbom, Attlebor 
Mass. W.N.M.A., Mrs. George H. Ball, Lynn, Mass. 
W. U. M.S., Mrs. John Smith Lowe, Boston. Mis- 
sion Circle, Mrs, Helen Line Case, Galesbury, IIl. 
Clara Barton Guild, Mrs. Seth Brooks, Malden; Mass. 
World Friendship, Mrs. Guy Robbins, Lawrence, 
Mass. Servants of Knowledge: Membership, Mrs. 
Beatrice Greene, Providence, R. I.; Mission Study, 
Mrs. Mary Chamberlain, Medford, Mass.; Literature, 
Mrs. Robert F. Reed, Wollaston, Mass.; Temperance, 
Mrs. John I. Zoller, Little Falls, N. Y.; Public Meet- 
ings, Mrs. Ingham Bicknell, Belmont, Mass. Friend- 
ly Letter: Grandmother, Mrs. H. P. Forbes, Wash- 


‘ington, D. C.; Jean, Miss Allison Claflin, Washington, 


D.C. North Carolina: A State Representative, Mrs. 
A. J. Brummit; Rocky Mount, Miss Lucy Shine, 
Rocky Mount; College Student, Mary Lou Wilkins, 
Rose Hill; Institute Student, Sally Wilkins, Rose Hill; 
Friendly House, Rev. Hannah Powell; Sewing Girl, 
Martha Rose, Lynn; Handeraft Boy, David Rose. 
Lynn; Small Girl, Alice Malharry, Washington; 
Young People, Nita Williams and James Ward, Rose 
Hill. Social Service Group: Mrs. E. B. Wood, Mrs. 
T. A. Fischer and Mrs. Sarah Miner, of New Haven, 
Conn., and Mrs. Louise Marble, Meriden, Conn.; 
Clara Barton, Mrs. I. V. Lobdell, Attleboro, Mass.; 
Trumpeter, Elmyra Parrish, Washington; Herald, 
Mrs. W. W. Rose, Lynn, Mass. Flag Bearers: Miss 
Doris Upercue, Miss Julia Rupp, Miss Belle Bowie, 
Mrs. Clara Wiley, all of Washington. 

When the figures of the pageant at last marched 
from the stage, and the songs that interpreted the 
events were ended, the 1929 Convention of the Mis- 
sionary Association was declared officially adjourned 
by the Rev. Hazel Kirk, the new president, after one 
of the most successful conventions in many years. 

M. K. 
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Address of the President of the General Convention 
Frank D. Adams 


B~i1KE most ministers nowadays, the Rev. 
/| Philip Ardent was somewhat troubled. He 
was really working very hard, and at a num- 
S ber of things, but with small visible result. 
Congregations were not increasing. Sometimes he 
wondered if there was not an actual falling off in at- 
tendance, yet he lacked the courage of an accurate 
count. Uncertainty is rarely reassuring; but there 
was a crumb of comfort in the thought that maybe he 
was holding his own. In such a situation, of course, 
there was no increase in the revenues. Expenses 
could not be cut down without impairing the church’s 
efficiency. As a matter of fact, they needed a lot of 
money right then for new equipment and larger pub- 
licity. Surely, if public attention could be attracted 
to the church and its activities, people would come in 
larger numbers. And Mr. Ardent really felt, without 
egotism, that his preaching was a bit above the aver- 
age, and worth hearing. But things were not moving. 
He had to admit it. 

These unhappy reflections were racing through his 
mind one night just as he fell asleep. It was Sunday 
night, as a matter of fact, and after a particularly 
discouraging day. So it is not surprising that he had 
a dream. There appeared unto him in his dream a 
figure like unto the pictures of angels in the old Family 
Bible illustrated by Dore. Yet there was a certain 
aggressiveness about this visitor not generally dis- 
cerned in the old paintings. No doubt due to the 
demands of our modern age, thought the preacher. 
The difference was fully explained when the angel 
introduced himself. 

“T am the Angel of Success,” he said, ‘‘and the 
latest addition to the Celestial Cabinet. I owe my 
appointment to the insistent demands of mundane 
go-getters for a spirit who will back them up in their 
endeavors. I have been on the job only a short time, 
so my operations are still a little awkward. But I 
have been sent in response to your unspoken appeal. 
Is there anything I can do for you?” The minister’s 
heart gave a mighty leap. ‘Anything you can do 
for me!’’ he cried. “You can do everything for me, 
for I seem to be failing at every point. First of all—” 

His headlong reply was interrupted by the angel, 
who put out his hand with a gesture like that of a 
stern chairman of a board of directors. “Not too 
fast, my friend, not too fast. My powers are limited 
in a way which may seem to you peculiar, and I can 
not exceed them. When this new place in the Cabinet 
was finally authorized, it was with the distinct under- 
standing that only one request should ever be granted 
to any earthly petitioner. He who would achieve 
success through my assistance must decide upon the 
one thing that seems best calculated to further that 
end. That one thing I am empowered to grant. 
You were about to enumerate a list of things you 
wanted, for you began with the words, ‘First of all.’ 
Quite impossible. Pick out the most important 
one, or the one you crave the most, and I will see 
what can be done.” 

Mr. Ardent hesitated only an instant. 


“T have 


often told my people,” he said, ‘‘that all the church’s 
problems can be solved, both material and spiritual, 
when we have capacity congregations at our preach- 
ing services. So grant me this one boon. Give mea 
church full of people to hear my preaching.” “A 
thoroughly characteristic request,’ replied the angel, 
somewhat dryly. “But if you had asked for anything 
else, I would have thought you lacking in confidence 
in your own ability. However, I forgot to mention 
a second condition attaching to my assistance. It is 
decreed that the petitioner shall always know exactly 
what the result will be if his request is granted. You 
will agree, I am sure, that this is only fair. It gives 
him a chance to back out, if he wants to. Now in 
your case it will be like this. I will bring it to pass 
that your church shall be filled to overflowing next 
Sunday morning; but with the distinct and unalter- 
able provision that, as a result of your preaching, every 
person in the congregation shal] become morally and 
spiritually just like yourself. Knowing that, are you 
willing to let the request stand?” “Why—why—yes 
—yes, I think I am, sir.” ‘Don’t be too hasty,” 
urged the angel. “Only the very wise or the very 
foolish are willing to accept all the consequences of 
success. To aid you to decide in which class you be- 
long, the wise or the foolish, I will lend you this mir- 
ror. If you will look steadily into it for a moment, 
you will behold the reflection of yourself exactly as 
you are, morally and spiritually. The mirror on 
your dressing-table never does that for you. And, 
by that same token, you will know just what sort of 
people all those five hundred will be at the conclusion 
of your sermon next Sunday morning. Here, take it 
—and take your time.” 

His hand trembled so that he could hardly hold 
the magic mirror. To relieve his embarrassment 
somewhat, the angel turned his face away, but not 
before Mr. Ardent had glimpsed upon it just the ghost 
of a sardonic smile. Eagerly, fearfully, the wonder- 
ing preacher held the mirror in front of him. A mist- 
like film seemed to cover the whole surface of it. 
Slowly the film dissolved and faded, and little by 
little an image took shape within. As the features 
stood forth one by one, thrown into sharp outline by a 
spirit that seemed to be glowing behind them, the 
preacher’s heart pounded like a trip-hammer and his 
breath came in great gasps. He uttered a choking 
ery—and woke up!—both hands clutching the edge 
of the lamp-stand at the side of his bed. 

A dream like that would wake almost anybody 
up, wouldn’t it? Especially a preacher. And am I 
wrong in saying that such an awakening has been 
overdue in the church for quite some time? And 
when I say church in this connection, I mean specif- 
ically the Universalist Church. Whether or not this 
is true of other households of faith may be left for 
their own members to judge. We shall have plenty 
to do in dealing with our own situation. We have 
been concerned with our organization, its faith and its 
mission, and not a little fretted by the cool delibera- 
tion with which our appeals have been received by 
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the world in general. We have been very busy in the 
church’s behalf. We have considered ways and 
means of improving its machinery. We have tried 
to house its congregations decently, and have not al- 
together neglected the quality of its pulpit ministra- 
tions. We have been rather meticulous about the 
intellectual statements of our faith, possibly just a 
little fussy lest the wayfaring man fail to acknowledge 
that we are the only genuine exponents of religious 
liberalism. And all this has been on the comfortable 
assumption that the only thing needful to get the 
world to embrace this perfection is to unlock our 
meeting-houses on Sunday morning and announce 
preaching services at ten-thirty. Indeed, there should 
be anxious crowds waiting for the doors to open. 

Now it is a stupendous and daring thing for any 
man or any institution to entertain an assumption 
like that. For it is an assumption, is it not? When 
a church proclaims its faith to the world, does it not 
say, both explicitly and by implication, that here is 
something guaranteed to make the world better? 


Does it not say, “Embrace this faith, become as we 


are, and the millennium will draw nigh?” Does not 
every preacher of Universalism, in effect at least, 
invite his hearers to’ become like himself, by avowing 
the faith which has made him what he is? 

Put in this bald way, it is rather appalling, it 
must be confessed. Paul is about the only man on 
record who had the boldness to say to his people, “Be 
ye imitators of me.” And the only thing that saves 
him: from the charge of reckless egotism is the im- 
mediate, concluding phrase, “‘As I also am of Christ.” 
Yet. Jesus himself demurred and drew back a little 
when one addressed him as good—that is, as a model. 
“No one is good, no one but God.” And it is the new, 
sudden, overwhelming realization of what we have 
been doing and saying in actual practise all these 
years that has roused some of us out of our complacent 
sleep and set us to the task of self-analysis. 

What kind of world would this be if everybody 
in it shared the spirit, the prevailing attitude and the 
present practical policies of the Universalist Church? 
May it not be that a considerable number of people 
have been asking themselves that question before 
taking our overtures too seriously? May it not be 
that they have delayed responding to our invitation 
long enough to look us over and decide whether they 
want to be identified with an institution that thinks, 
acts and feels just as we do, as evidenced by the 
testimony, not always spoken, of our representative 
people? 

Here is a prospect for church membership. We 
are asking him to cast in his lot with us. What are 
we offering to share with him? Well, for one thing, 
our denominational reaction to the present vast in- 
difference, or hostility, to everything for which the 
church stands in the popular mind. We have no 
yardstick sufficient to measure that state of mind. 
What is our reaction to it? Have we any specific 
answer to the challenge of it? Anything different, 
anything arresting, anything compelling? Have we 
had the courage to say or do anything outside the 
beaten path? Have we dared to say to the worshipers 
of tradition and the snobs of respectability, “‘Go to, 
now, let us have a religion of the first person, and the 


plural number and the present tense?” Have we, 
who have so long prided ourselves upon being dif- 
ferent, actually dared to be different? Have we tried 
to adapt ourselves and our institution to the peculiar 
needs of the present generation, even at the risk of 
some of the sacred shibboleths? Have we tried bring- 
ing our fundamental principles down, out of the rare- 
fied air of intellectual speculation into the warm heart 
of practical brotherhood? 

Have we done any of these things? Or have we 
contented ourselves with being “proper” and “‘re- 
spectable,” while the world went on its indifferent, 
half-mocking way? Or have we, who so loudly pro- 
fessed to be of another sort, been as immovably ortho- 
dox as a grave-yard? Your prospect out on the side- 
Jines knows the answer, even if we do not. His de- 
gree of eagerness to share this state of mind indicates 
what his answer is. 

This problem of popular indifference, aggravated 
by a rapidly increasing hostility complex, is challeng- 
ing us. If we were making any attempt to meet it 
and solve it, any attempt which had not the stamp of 
orthodox respectability upon it, the world would know 
it. That man in the street, whom we are so eager to 
win, would know it. And we would know it, and give 
evidence of that knowledge in new pulses of power. 
But the simple truth is that we are more abashed in 
the face of this situation than the most fanatical 
fundamentalist. The mere suggestion of getting out 
of the beaten path and retrieving our lost position of 
pioneer leadership in the religious world-sends chills 
running down our spines and starts a great, chattering 
of teeth among us. What would our orthodox neigh- 
bors think of us? 

Where is the Solomon who ean explain this para- 
dox? Universalists afraid to challenge precedent 
and defy tradition! Dr. Atwood, in his president’s 
address two years ago, declared that he would far 
rather be entering the Universalist ministry to-day 
than to be taking it up in the heroic, adventurous 
days of the fathers. I wouldn’t! Not that Univer- 
salism, as a philosophy of life, lacks anything to-day. 
Not that our faith, put to work, does not have in it 
the power to redeem the world. It is simply that we 
of this day have lost or failed to recapture the spirit 
of adventurous daring which was in the hearts of our 
fathers. They were not afraid to be Universalists in 
a day when, in order to be a Universalist at all, you 
had to be different. They were not bound hand and 
foot by the grave clothes of formalism and conformity. 
Their mission was not to win the approbation of their 
orthodox neighbors but to proclaim a new interpreta- 
tion of the gospel. In their flaming passion to meet 
the peculiar religious needs of their generation they 
took to the open road of preaching and practise. Who 
follows in their train? Who dares to grapple with the 


~ needs of ey with the same high courage and forti- 


tude?. 

Now let no layman stand up and say: “‘Only give 
us preachers who will blow such a trumpet in Zion 
and we will rally to the call. The pews are ready. 
Give us leadership.” It isn’t so. Our ministers are 
none too brave, God knows; but the chief inertia is 
among the laymen. The majority of the men and 
wonién who are supporting our churches to-day 
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honestly do not want them any different. No greater 
fallacy was ever disseminated than this talk about 
the laity being ready for a radical change and a swift 
advance. Let the minister so much as change the 
position of a single piece of pulpit furniture, and find 
out for himself. And this is the attitude, conservative, 
reactionary, almost bellicose, that is rendering us 
helpless to-day. Now and then comes in a man from 
the street,.aglow with hope and high expectation. He 
has heard of Universalism, that wonderful faith postu- 
lated upon the universal Fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man. His heart has been hungering 
for it, and now he has found a church in which that 
spirit throbs and thrills. But after he has encoun- 
tered once, twice or thrice this impalpable wall of 
conservatism and smug self-satisfaction, he goes out 
into the street again with a_chill upon his heart, and 
ten times a greater cynic than he was before. 

Since we are dealing in paradoxes, we may now 
pass on to another one equally amazing. Some three 
years ago we began to think seriously about the ques- 
tion of a closer co-operation between our own de- 
nomination and certain others obviously most like 
ourselves in polity and spirit. Congregationalists and 
Unitarians were specifically in mind in this adventure, 
the formal overtures, as a matter of fact, coming to us 
first from the Congregationalists. A century hence 
this event will be recognized as marking an epoch in 
theological history. It is putting it mildly to say that 
nearly everybody concerned was surprised. Observers 
in other churches, and students of current affairs 
outside the church, were amazed. Here were two 
denominational groups, whose traditional theology 
was as far apart as the poles, proposing to get to- 
gether. Something surely had happened; something 
not reflected in formal creeds and popular confessions 
of faith. What would come of it? What would 
the parties concerned do about it? Would they have 
the courage to meet squarely the situation thus 
created? 

I need not rehearse the history of these three 
years. If you have read the reports and communica- 
tions sent out from time to time, sent out with the 
prayerful plea that they might be read, you know 
exactly what has been done. And you know how 
little that is, how harmless, how innocuous. A few 
meetings of joint commissions, at which the utmost 
possible action was a discussion of the obstacles to be 
overcome before we can even work as friendly and 
understanding allies, to say nothing of actually merg- 
ing our several forces. That, and writing reports 
about it. : 

But a good many of our people, it seems, have not 
read these reports. A good many, it seems, who have 
read them, have done so in the light (or obscurity!) 
of their. prejudices. Many others, it seems, have re- 
galed themselves with rumors and guesses and specu- 
lations. The “Boston gang”’ are trying to sell us out! 
The Convention officials, fearing that the denomina- 
tion is going on to the rocks, are looking for a soft 
place to light! A helpless Jonah, thrown overboard 
by his own false friends, is about to disappear into 
the maw of a hungry ecclesiastical whale! Such 
shuddering eventualities, it should be conceded, have 
been mostly associated with the thought of uniting 


with the Congregationalists; but the idea of affiliation 
with the Unitarians has provoked sharp opposition in 
many quarters. 

These reactions are not at all puzzling to any one 
who knows even a little about human nature; and 
there is probably about as much human nature per 
cubic inch in the Universalist Church as in any other 
group of decent men and women. We are all prone 
to snap judgments. Our suspicions, unhappily, are 
not always held in leash by a generous spirit or a de- 
termination to get all the facts. 

But there is something deeper which 7s puzzling 
—to me. And that is the smouldering hostility to 
this whole movement on the part of some of our 
most excellent people. The plea of these persons is 
that it somehow involves disloyalty to our faith, our 
history, our traditions, our denominational spirit. 
There is a curious admixture of fear, panic, resentment, 
indignation. Some come out and oppose the idea 
openly. Others mourn in secret, some sulk in their 
tents. And all at a terrific expense to our morale. 

Now what puzzles me is this. These people 
claim to be the only original and genuine Universalists. 
They alone are true to the sacred and glorious past. 
They are the simon-pure, blown-in-the-bottle William 
B. Shearers of the Universalist Church; and there 
shall be no Geneva conventions and no reduction of 
theological armaments if they can prevent it. But 
let us consider. How do their protests comport with 
the historical facts? Have we not always complained 
that we Universalists were doctrinally rejected and de- 
spised of men? Have we not always waxed indignant 
because other churches would not affiliate with us, 


. would not recognize us as orthodox, or evangelical, 


would not even concede that we might be Christians? 
Have we not laid the blame for our revolt and schism 
at the doors of an orthodoxy that refused to tolerate 
our larger and worthier concept of God? And have 
we not professed a great yearning for the time when 
our faith would gain a larger recognition, and the 
hand of fraternity would be reached out to us? I ask 
you if all this is not true. Then, in the name of all 
that is consistent and lucid and logical, how can any 
one who claims to be loyal to that kind of past scorn 
the overtures so long withheld from us, and repri- 
mand their colleagues for a willingness to clasp the 
proffered hand? 

Can it be possible that these brothers of ours have 
not perceived the implications of this movement? 
The Congregationalists are an orthodox body, tradi- 
tionally and historically orthodox. Their orthodoxy 
is not above suspicion in some quarters, I cheerfully 
admit. But they travel in very respectable ecclesias- 
tical company. Now can you imagine that these 
eminently respectable people would have proposed a 
closer affiliation with us unless they had grown to 
recognize an essential identity between our faith and 
their own? Would they have dared make these 
overtures, endorsed by the unanimous vote of their 
National Council, if they had not become to all in- 
tents and purposes a Universalist Church? They 
have not asked us to relinquish our faith or to cease 
from the proclamation of it. They have not pledged 
themselves to espouse our doctrines. Some of them 
will not. But they do believe, as thousands of us 
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believe, that we can now walk together on the broad 
principle of Christianity as a way of life. Yet it is 
incredible that this thing could have come to pass 
without a sharp theological transition in the Congre- 
gational Church. I do not believe that our church 
is less Universalist than it was fifty years ago. Could 
this have happened fifty years ago? Or twenty-five 
years ago? Where, then, is the change? 

I am not now advocating that we shall unite 
with the Congregationalists. I do not regard that 
as the fundamental issue at all. Perhaps by this time 
they want to withdraw their offer. They could 
scarcely be blamed if they did. No doubt they need 
the Universalists. It would help them amazingly to 
throw off some of their old inhibitions and declare 
openly the full counsel of God. And God knows that 
we need some of the missionary urge and evangelical 
fervor of the Congregationalists. What I am con- 
cerned with just now is the amazing inconsistency, 
the bewildering paradox, of those who are thrusting 
away from us the answer to our prayer of a hundred 
and fifty years—the prayer that this great faith of 
ours might win a wider acceptance. 

This is the second phase of our denominational 
psychology which our “prospect” must accept, or at 
least condone, if he casts in his lot with us. He will 
not be obliged to subscribe to any such stand-pat 
policy, for he will soon learn that it really represents 
a minority, though a very strong one. But, if he is 
intelligent and reasonably informed concerning our 
history, he will see the inconsistency of it at once. 
Will he readily join a church in which such an incon- 
sistency is found on the part of a considerable number 
of its people? Can he be blamed for taking his time? 
Say what you will about the practical inconsistency of 
most non-churchmen in this matter of rivalry and 
competition. They may be engaged in some business 
which is fiercely competitive, and they may believe 
in competition as a wholesome principle in the business 
world. But they simply can not reconcile the re- 
Jigion of brotherhood with. dogmatic intolerance and 
sectarian jealousy. One can hardly blame him for 
hesitating to unite with a church that refuses to take 
- the first few timid steps toward a larger unity. 

Now, then, given a certain mental bias, it is easy 
to discover the relation of cause and effect in areas 
where such relationship does not actually exist at all. 
Perhaps I shall afford an example of this when I 
allege that a beaten path is discernible between the 
two aspects of our denominational situation with 
which I have now been dealing and a third aspect no 
less significant. But for the life of me I can not tell 
whether the footprints on this pathway are pointing 
forward or backward. That is, I am uncertain which 
is cause and which is effect. 

This third circumstance is the attitude assumed 
by a great number of our ministers and laymen— 
chiefly ministers—with respect to a nebulous some- 
thing which they call General Headquarters, or the 
“Governing Body of the Church.” Of course there 
is no such thing as a Governing Body in the Univer- 
salist Church, outside of this Convention now in 
' session, because our form of organization is purely 
congregational. You, here in convention assembled, 
do all the governing; and you elect a Board of Trus- 
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tees to carry out your instructions in the interim be- 
tween sessions of your Convention. You have no 
bishop with power to say “Do this,” or ‘Do that.” 
There is no board, or committee, or commission, with 
power to adopt or carry out any policy without your 
express authority by vote of this Convention. All you 
have is a group of unsalaried, over-worked men and 
women who are doing their loyal best to interpret th2 
instructions you have given them and to try to win 
from you some degree of co-operation in carrying out 
those instructions. And it is a part of the hazard 
of such high honor to be posed in the minds of most 
of our constituency as a sort of sublimated tribunal, 
with unlimited wisdom (or stupidity!) to originate, 
and full authority to execute, all the policies of the 
Universalist denomination. 

All this is so trite and obvious that it is a shame 
to take up your valuable time in saying it. But it 
must be said in order to provide the proper spring- 
board for my next plunge. What shall we say of the 
almost unceasing barrage of criticism leveled at the 
officials of the Convention for trying to carry out the 
What shall we 
say of the constant complaints directed at the heads 
of the men who are not responsible for the policies 
you have adopted, but who are honestly trying to 
execute them at your behest? You adopt a report 
pledging adherence to the policy of a closer co-opera- 
tion, and possible ultimate union, with other Christian 
bodies. You authorize the appointment of a com- 
mission to carry on in pursuance of that policy. 
Thereupon the complaints pour in that, because of the 
activities, real or imagined, of this commission, there 
is doubt and unrest in the church at large. Folks are 
wondering whether it is worth while to maintain the 
church in the face of such goings-on. 

You authorize the building of a National Me- 
morial Church, and prescribe its approximate cost. 
Manifestly, the only way your Trustees can build 
such a church is by pro-rating that cost among our 
several churches in the form of a quota. They do 
this—and about two-thirds of you flatly refuse to 
pay! In the meantime your Board is being bom- 
barded with vehement protests against such a foolish 
enterprise as a National Memorial Church in Wash- 
ington. As if the Board were responsible for it! So, 
to achieve a respectable approach to the thankless 
task you have laid upon us, we must resort to the 
expedient of employing a solicitor to go out and per- 
suade generous individuals to help save you, the 
Universalist denomination, from the reproach of 
having laid a foundation you were not able to finish. 

You endorse the policy of our Japan Mission and 
pass resolutions praising the consecrated men and 
women who are endeavoring to keep our banner 
flying in that far-off land. You adopt, without a dis- 
senting vote, a budget containing an item for the 
frugal support of this Mission. Then you refuse 
contributions from your churches, and permit our 
apostles to skimp and starve and nurse their broken 
hearts in forgotten exile. Put forth a plea in their 
behalf, and the majority of our constituency will 
answer, indifferently or with indignation: “I wish the 
Boston office would quit pestering us about the Japan 
Mission. I never did believe in foreign missions, 
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anyhow.” But it is your enterprise, not a fad or 
foible of the Board of Trustees. 

These are the outstanding examples of a deep- 
seated state of mind among us. Often it finds ex- 
pression in a sweeping indictment of the whole pro- 
gram of the church, invariably identifying that 
program. with the officials who are elected to carry it 
out. “Why doesn’t the General Convention do 
something?”’ is the common plaint of these querulous 
critics. Just what they mean by “the General 
Convention” in that connotation, I leave you to 
guess. But just let the officers of the Convention try 
to put something over in their parishes, something of 
which they may not personally approve, and see how 
quickly the fur will fly. Let the Secretary remind 
them that their quota is unpaid and they are conse- 
quently not entitled to representation in the Conven- 
tion; let the Superintendent try to send a minister to 
some church that does not want him, or to which he is 
not willing to go; let the Trustees attempt to settle 
a local quarrel or decline to appropriate money to 
help some church that thinks “the Convention ought 
to do something for us.”’ Let any one of these things 
happen, and see how promptly the authority of this 
sublimated ‘Governing Body” of the church is chal- 
lenged. The idea of their trying to dictate to us! 
And that is well enough, too; for is not ours a church 
of the congregational order, with each loca] society an 
autonomous body? But where now goes the con- 
sistency of these unhappy souls? Hands constantly 
stretched out when they want something; fists tightly 
doubled at a hint of what they call “interference from 
Headquarters.” Rather like the headstrong young- 
ster who welcomes Dad’s assistance only when he gets 
in some sort of trouble. 

It is interesting to guess what explanation might 
be made of this by psychologists of the modern school. 
They would probably say that it is a kind of “defense 
mechanism,’’ and this is where the thing ties back into 
the first point of my address. Most of us feel rather 
helpless in the face of the vast indifferentism of the 
times. We are not making headway against it. 
But we are not quite willing to admit that the fault 
may be in ourselves; so we hunt around for an alibi, 
and find it in criticising the fellows higher up. It is 
all their fault that our morale:is low, congregations 
small and budgets depleted. 

And the facts seem to support this explanation. 
Few, if any, of the “‘kicks” are coming from success- 
ful ministers or churches. Pick out the half-dozen 
churches in our denomination at the present time 
which are conspicuously successful, the churches whose 
ministers are getting a hearing, whose membership 
is increasing, and whose obligations to their Conven- 
tions are being met promptly and without grumbling. 
Are any of these criticisms of method and polity 
coming from them? Very few, I daresay. They are 
too busy doing the work they are set to do—work 
which, in the aggregate, is the work of the Universalist 
Church. It is those who are dissatisfied, those who 
are unwilling or unable to adjust themselves to their 
situations, those who feel themselves “‘slipping,” for 
any reason or no reason at all, who are feverishly try- 
ing to Jay the blame upon some mythical Supreme 
Court of the denomination. 


tion, you had better get it, and quickly. 


Anybody could have written my speech up to 
this point. Probably most of you could have done 
it better. Any boy, with a monkey-wrench and a 
screw-driver, can dismantle a motor. Criticism, self- 
analysis, taking things apart, is not a very hard task, 
and it constitutes the most popular in-door sport 
among the intelligentsia. Investigations, surveys, 
psychoanalyses, diagnoses—our whole society has 
been turned into a sort of clinic. A book has re- 
cently come out wholly devoted to the business of 
telling us what is the matter with the typical Ameri- 
can small city, and how it got that way. But the 
authors fail to tell us what to do about it. That is 
not their function, they say. They only make the 
diagnosis; they never prescribe. Will Rogers was 
something more than a humorist when he called the 
present age in American history, “The Passing of the 
Buck.” When one undertakes to find the answer, 
prescribe the remedy, and take the medicine, one is 
instantly overwhelmed with a humbling sense of his 
own inadequacy. 

I may be wrong, but I believe that there is an 
answer, and I honestly believe that the answer is very 
simple. It would not be the answer to this identical 
problem in the Roman Catholic Church, for instance, 
for in that communion power and authority are from 
above downward. In the Roman Catholic Church 
there is a visible head, and that head is supreme. 
Rule and policy are imposed. But in our communion, 
and all others of the congregational order, power, 
authority and efficiency are from below upward. 
So the answer is the individual minister, in the in- 
dividual local church. Everything impinges upon 
him. If the love and loyalty of the people for the 
institution he serves can not be won by him, it can 
not be won at all. If there is any growth in the 
church, it must be stimulated by him and center 
around him. If the faith of life for which we stand 
makes any inroads upon the inert mass of popular 
indifferentism, it will be due to the flame and flash of 
his invincible spirit. I do not forget the inertia, even 
resentment, that he must somehow overcome. I do 
not forget the absence, in churches of our order, of an 
ultimate human authority outside of himself to which 
he can appeal to give authority and power to his mes- 
sage. It is because I am remembering all this that I 
make the assertion that the answer is the individual 
minister himself. Isolated often and lonely, rarely 
with an adequate physical equipment, more often 
than not with a relatively jsmall following of tired 
and discouraged people, he must somehow, in and 
through himself, find the sources of power to keep 
the church going and growing. 

Boys, we have simply got to dig in, every one of 
us. Probably right where we are at the present 
moment, or in some other quickly found field where 
the soil is better adopted to our style of pick-axe and 
shovel. .There is no substitute and no equivalent for 
that in the Universalist Church; and there is no pos- 
sible ecclesiastical alibi if we fail to do it. That 
sounds ruthless, I know, but there is no alternative. 
If you do not have a clear conception of our faith 
in its bearings upon the peculiar needs of this genera- 
If you have 
not the unalterable conviction that this is the only 
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faith capable, for you, of perfectly meeting those 
needs, you had better get it, and quickly. If you 
have not learned the most effective ways of presenting 
that faith to perhaps the most difficult generation 
which the prophets have ever assailed, you had better 
learn it somehow, and quickly. And if you have not 
the courage to defy the traditions, if need be, to get 
“that message over, and if you are not able to screw up 
that kind of courage, you had better investigate the 
field of life insurance, and do it right away. And if, 
by the grace of God, you can not somehow win the 
love and confidence of your people to yourself in such 
a way that they will stand for all sorts of blunders 
in judgment while you are trying to spread and 
strengthen your wings, the sooner you find some other 
occupation the better. If you have not latent within 
yourself the potencies of appeal and successful spiritual 
leadership, no smoke-screen of criticism of our de- 
nominational policies or officials can possibly save 
you from professional failure. 

In a little book that appeared some years ago, 
Professor Skinner, of Tufts College, has included this 
pregnant paragraph: “The fight for freedom is never 
won. Inherited liberty is not liberty but tradition. 
Each generation must win for itself the right to eman- 
cipate itself from its own tyrannies, which are ever 
unprecedented and peculiar. Therefore those who 
have been reared in freedom bear a tremendous ‘re- 
sponsibility to the world to win an ever larger and 
more important liberty.” This germinal truth has 
been stated many times before and since, but never 
more pungently than in these words of Dr. Skinner’s. 
Often within the last decade have they served me as a 
text and stimulus. 

If the Universalist Church has any right to a con- 
tinued existence as a separate and distinct fellowship 
it must find its charter in that declaration. I am not 
at all interested in perpetuating it simply as an in- 
stitution. Iam not concerned to keep it going merely 
as another denomination. But I am concerned 


mightily in perpetuating the spirit out of which the 
Universalist Church was born. It was born to eman- 
cipate its own generation from its peculiar theological 
tyranny. It did that work and did it triumphantly 
because its prophats were not afraid to launch their 
attack boldly and without apology. They won their 
freedom, and it has been bequeathed to us as a price- 
less legacy. But by the time it got to'us it was not a 
liberty but a tradition. Traditions are precious, and 
men do well to cherish them. But no one ever 
pioneered in behalf of a tradition. Pioneering, 
hot-blooded, whole-hearted, daring, impetuous and 
invincible, is done only in behalf of an evangel new- 
born in the hearts of its crusaders. Unless the Uni- 
versalist Church has such an evangel for to-day, it is 
not worth your precious time, or mine. If we are 
through pioneering, we are through as a separate de- 
nomination. If we have no function except that of 
threshing over and interminably the old straw of 
theological controversy after the fashion of a hundred 
years ago, then we have no function worth perform- 
ing. 

Yes, there will always be need for clear think- 
ing and bold statement in the realms of theology; but 
not for the purpose of proving the non-existence of an 
endless hell. The implications of our faith are chal- 
lenging us now, and they sharpen the spear-point of 
our message to the present generation. We must, 
and on our own account, win an ever larger and more 
important liberty, and we must be as reckless in that 
task as our fathers were. 

Universalism!—we have not touched the near 
horizons of what that means in human life. God is 
the Father of all, and all men are brothers. What are 
we going to do about that now? Not a new truth, 
but a new interpretation and new points of contact. 
The church that is willing to lose itself in the demon- 
stration of that vibrant gospel, with spiritual abandon 
and without mental reservation, will find itself glori- 
ously in this day of the church’s humiliation. 


Finding God’ 


Marion D. Shutter 


FS]OME one, long before the war and the break-up 
of Russia, asked one of a number of Russian 
emigrants in the steerage of a ship, coming to 
2} this country, whether he thought he was going 
to D ieak with his faith, as other Russians had done. 
How was he going to live without his Czar and his 
church! He struck his breast and said: ‘There, that 
is where my church is! However far away I go, I 
am no farther from God.” 
Says Sidney Lanier: 
The ladder is not long that to my heaven leads. 
Measure what space a violet stands above the ground; 
’Tis no further climbing that my soul and angels have to do 
than that. 


How may we find God and know Him? 
1. First of all, open your New Testament at the 
Sermon on the Mount, and you will find: “Blessed are 


*Devotional service at the General Convention, morning of 
Oct. 24. 


the pure in heart, for they shall see God.’’ Turn to the 
first Epistle of John: ‘We know that we know him, be- 
cause we keep his commandments.” 

That means that one way to God is through per- 
sonal purity into His character. We find God in our 
own better selves. We find Him in all that is good 
within. I need not, if I would watch the stars, al- 
ways gaze upwards at the glittering hosts. I can ob- 
serve them, to some extent, in a quiet wayside pool, 
for, as I look down, I see the Polar Star, the Pleiades, 
Orion, Arcturus and his sons, glittering in all their 
beauty in the little circle that rims that humble pool. 
So we can study God, and see Him, if we can not find 
Him out unto perfection, in the stars of truth, mercy, 
love and goodness we find reflected in our own na- 
ture. The high and lofty One who inhabiteth Eter- 
nity dwells in the humble and contrite heart! 

2. I open my New Testament at another place: 
“He that loveth is born of God and knoweth God.” I 
read also, in the same connection: “God is Love, and he 
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that dwelleth in love, dwelleth in God, and God in him. 

“Oh, that I knew where I might find Him!” He 
is in the loving heart! I was much interested some 
years ago in reading the autobiography of Jasper 
Douthit, one of the pioneer Unitarian preachers in 
Illinois. He relates the story of what he calls his 
conversion. He was wrestling and striving in prayer 
for a miraculous experience. His mother tried to 
convince him that he was already a Christian, al- 
though he did not know it. To use his own words: 
“My grandfather Douthit, whom I loved and trusted, 
finally said to me: ‘Why Jasper, St. John gives a very 
simple test of how we may know that we have re- 
ligion. He says: “We know that we have passed from 
death unto life, because we love the brethren.”’ Now, if 
you know that you have that love, you are a Chris- 
tian.’ I thought a moment, and exclaimed in rap- 
ture, ‘Why, grandfather, of course, I love everybody!’ 
.... It was winter and the trees were bare... . 
but the winter woods seemed suddenly glowing with 
a wondrous beauty and light. ... That morning, 
as I walked the busy streets to school, the faces of all I 
met—men, women, and children—seemed radiant 
with a light that never shone from sun or star. That 
was a heavenly vision which I have tried to obey for 
over fifty years.”” That was the way in which he came 
to know God! 

3. Once more I open my New Testament: “ He 
that doeth good is of God.’ And this also: “Let them 
commit their souls in well-doing unto God, as unto a 
faithful Creator.” 

We know whether we are trying to do good or 
not! We know whether we are trying to help others 
or not. We know whether, with all the opportunities 
about us, we are alive to the demands of the hour. 
If we are, we. know God. That impulse to do good is 
His spirit stirring within us. 

There were published recently in the Atlantic 
some genuine Jetters from a woman upon a far. West- 
ern farm. Here is an extract: “You think that I still 
believe in God, but Idon’t. Three winters ago I gave 
Him up. It was on a cold winter night, and Daddy 
was in bed with pneumonia. I left Ruth to watch 
him while I went out to feed the stock. I gave the 
horse some straw that I got on the floor of an old log 
hen-house. The poor cows got nothing. I knelt on 
the dirt floor of the old barn. The roof was old and 
broken and the stars looked at me, bright and cold, 
and I prayed for help. I begged and prayed and cried 
until Iwascold. Noanswer! ThereisnoGod. That 
was the beginning of the end. Twelve head of 
cattle died and the rest were all but dead when spring 
came.” 

But shortly after, we find this woman who: did 
not believe in God practising God. She had found a 
family worse off than her own, and organized a little 
benefit for its wretched members. She brought help 
and good cheer, and probably never thought of the 


old text, “He that dwelleth in love, dwelleth in God: 


and God in him.”’ Her deed of goodness should have 
answered her doubt of God. “He that doeth good is 
of God.”’ Some day she may sing with the Prophet: 
“Although the fig tree shall not blossom neither shall 


fruit be in the vines; the labor of the olive shall fail, ™' 


and the fields shall yield no meat; the flock shall be 


_ gave him a glorious view of the sea! 


cut off from the fold and there shall be no herd in the 
stalls. Yet will I rejoice in the Lord, I wil] joy in the 
God of my salvation.”’ 

Not long ago there was one who became interested 
in the slum problem, and spent three days in the lower 
East Side of New York. The third day he became 
terribly depressed. Having visited some of the sweat- 
shops and several of the crowded tenements, and see- 
ing swarms of children filling the streets and running 
wild and uncared for, the thought came to him all at 
once: 

“Christianity is all a humbug; Jesus is an idle 
dreamer; talk of loving my neighbor, I never saw one 
of these wretched people before. I never loved them, 
I do not care for them now. The law of life is the 
struggle for existence. The strong rise, the weak go © 
down. The materialist is right; that there is even 
a just God is merely a fancy of the brain. Christian- 
ity is false and a falsehood.” So he resolved to look 
out for himself only. Everything should be sub- 
servient to his own gain and sucéess. And he tried 
ibe 

But ever in his ears above the din of the crowded 
street or in his secret chamber came the plaintive 
and pleading voice of that dreamer, Jesus, ‘‘Inas- 
much as ye did it unto one of the least of these!’”’ and 
at last the man put his hand again to the plough. 
It was the God within him that responded to that 
call. 

But even if these forms of ministry be denied, 
we may still be doing good through our daily work. 
We can make any task the work of God. When 
Christ made ox-yokes in the carpenter-shop, he was as 
near to heaven as when he sat with his disciples in 
the upper room and discoursed of immortality! 

Dr. Jowett relates that he once called upon a 
cobbler whose home was in a little seaside town in the 
north of England. He worked alone in an exceedingly 
tiny room. The doctor asked him if he did not 
sometimes feel oppressed by the imprisonment of 
his little chamber. “Oh, no,” he replied. “If any 
feelings of that sort begin I just open the door.”’ And 
he opened the door leading into another room, and it 
The little room 
was glorified in its vast relations. To the cobbler’s 
bench there came the suggestion of the infinite. 
Dr. Jowett adds: ‘‘We are to open that door and let 
in the inspiration of the Infinite! We are to go about 
relating everything to God—the lowliest toil, the most 
unwelcome duty, the task that bristles with difficulty, 
the gray disappointment, the black sorrow—we are to 
open the door and let in upon them the light of the 
infinite purpose and the warm inspirations of eternal 
love.” 

Where shall I find God? In the pure life, in the 
loving heart, in the good deed. When we feel that 
we are becoming better men and women, we have an 
experience of God—yes, when we even feel that we 
want to be better. When we know that we love, 
that we wish the great world well, it is an experience 
of God. When we have the impulse to help, it is of 
God. We can not ascend into heaven to bring Him 
down, nor descend into the depths to bring Him up. 
The word is nigh thee, even in thy heart; and there 
it will be forever. 


_ be expressed in other ways than through the pulpit. 
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Important Utterances at Washington 


SPEECH OF ACCEPTANCE 
A. Gertrude Earle 


If you are surprised at this announcement you are not one 
tenth as much surprised as I am. 

If you are fearful about the future of the General Sunday 
School Association, your fears are infinitesimal in comparison 
with mine. And yet I am here and I have accepted this position. 

Three things give me courage: I have been doing the thing 
that I have been afraid to do all my life, and yet I am not dead 
from fright. Second, my fellow members on the Board of the 
General Sunday School Association, who know me almost better 
than I do myself, have urged me to doit. The third thing that 
gives me courage lies in the tribute you have been paying Dr. 
Huntley. Now do not misunderstand me. From all over the 
eountry, from rich and poor, for sixteen years have come not 
only tributes to Dr. Huntley but also tributes to the organiza- 
tion. It shows that you love the cause. It makes me feel that 
faith in that cause will not end to-night, but that you will stand by 
the comrades and associates of Dr. Huntley as you have stood 
by him. 


* * 


CO-OPERATION 
Lyman V. Rutledge* 
I am deeply touched by the vote which you have just passed 


granting me the privileges of the floor, and particularly by your - 


kind invitation that I speak for both the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society and the Tuckerman School. The fact that Iam to speak 
for both only emphasizes the chief point I had intended to make, 
namely, co-operation. Our Sunday School Society is an illus- 
tration of co-operation within the Unitarian fellowship. The 
Tuckerman School illustrates co-operation between Unitarians 
and Universalists. 

Our Sunday School Society was formed more than a century 
ago. It is an independent body, and through the years has 
accumulated a modest endowment. In 1912, however, the 
society formed an agreement with the American Unitarian 
Association, whereby we devote our resources to the maintenance 
of a Department of Religious Education created by the American 
Unitarian Association. The officers and directors of our society 
are constituted by terms of the agreement an advisory council 
for the A. U. A. department. This council meets monthly, trans- 
acts business for the Sunday School Society, and as an advisory 
council passes upon the policies and work of the A. U. A. de- 
partment. 
Street, Boston, with Mr. Waitstill H. Sharp as General Secretary, 
and at New York with the Rev. Edwin Fairley as Secretary. All 
publication for the department is done by the Beacon Press. 
You will see that the cost of these two offices and publication of 
our material is far in excess of the modest income derived from 
the Sunday School Society endowment. The A. U. A. makes up 
the difference. In this way the Sunday School Society and the 
Unitarian Association work together, yet each maintains its in- 
dependent organization. The Sunday School Society is a volun- 
teer body which lends moral and financial support to the A. U. A. 
department. Mr. Sharp and Mr. Fairley are the paid officials 
who do the work. I have the honor to be the president of the 
volunteer organization without pay and reaping such glory as 
I may. 

The Tuckerman School is only twenty years old, but has es- 
tablished itself as one of our indispensable institutions. Its pur- 
pose is to train parish workers. Some of us feel that religion may 
I say this 
asa minister. My job is the ministry. I am supported by the 
church in Dedham, and the service which I am able to render to 
the Tuckerman School and the Sunday School Society is their 


*Mr. Rutledge is president of the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society and president of the Tuckerman School of Boston 


The department maintains offices at. 25 Beacon . 


gift to our fellowship, so I speak as a pulpiteer, and emphasize the 
importance of the religious expression in all activities of the 
church. The pulpit is to inspire and instruct; other agencies in 
the church are to make that instruction and inspiration real in 
the lives of people and communities. The parish worker should 
be trained in the supreme art of translating the spiritual values 
of religion into the details of church life. Tuckerman School 
attempts to provide that thing. 

What courses should a school for parish workers offer? 
First of all, a thorough course on interpretation of the Bible. It 
is not necessary that the parish worker should have as technical 
a review of the Bible as the minister, but a thorough knowledge 
of the spiritual values which shine from these pages. The parish 
worker must also know how to conduct a Sunday school. (You 
note that I call it Sunday school. Our national body was or- 
ganized as a Sunday School Society. My own church still has a 
Sunday school. Many of our people have changed the name to 
school of religion, church school, or what not, in the belief that 
children and young people were frightened by the o!d-fashioned 
name. Our experience leads us to the conclusion that it is the 
teachers and not the name which frightened children. If we 
have the right kind of teachers, the children will come no matter 
what the schoo! is named.) Tuckerman offers courses in Sun- 
day school administration. Your own Dr. Huntley is teaching 
this course for us. We want our graduates to know the details 
of curriculum building, teacher training, pedagogy and school 
management. Other courses which we offer include religious 
art, story telling, psychology, English composition and litera- 
ture, church history, music, typing and shorthand. You may 
wonder why these latter should be taught in a school of this kind. 
It is because, in the first place, typing and shorthand are ex- 
cellent tools for any one, and secondly, there are occasions when 
the parish worker, without compromising her position as such, 
may be of great assistance to the minister. Some churches which 
can not afford a secretary desire parish workers who can devote 
a day or half a day to the minister’s study, helping to bring up his 
neglected correspondence. 

And Tuckerman School offers a striking example of co- 
operation between our fellowships. You are sending your young 
people to our school for instruction. We are placing our grad- 
uates in your churches, and we are recruiting our faculty from 
your ministers and teachers. We can only ask that your churches 
continue this co-operation, sending us more students, making 
places in more of your churches for our graduates and lending us 
every support within your power. 

Your president has suggested that I say a word about the 
Chicago conference. This prompts me to say a word about 
humanism, a subject which I had hoped otherwise to ignore. 
As you may know, most of our humanistic brethren are in the 
West. Some of them refer to our part of the country as the 
“effete East.’’ They are rather confident that humanism will 
gain such strength in the West that it will eventually swallow 
up the effete East and allow us old-fashioned ministers either to 
subside in peace or mount the bandwagon with them. When, 
therefore, our conference was planned at Chicago, many ex- 
pected a knock-down and drag-out fight on the subject of hu- 
manism. The decks were cleared and the guns were squared 
away. All were keenly alive to the possibilities, but the first 
main speaker, one of our most pronounced humanists, had the 
statesmanship and the good grace to ignore the issue. Our 
theists followed suit. The whole conference went on from day to 
day without bloodshed, yet there was the distinct feeling that 
every one present fully respected the opinions of others. That 
to me was a high point of inspiration. We were there demon- 
strating a cardinal point in our faith, that one may respect the 
opinions of another without compromising his own. We proved 
that we are one fellowship promoting great common purposes, 
expressing a great common spirit, entertaining a wide variety of 
opinion, granting each the right of private judgment and freedom 


to express his own convictions, yet bound together by the spirit 
of brotherhood. 

It is my hope that our fellowship may reap the harvest of 
spiritual benefit from all its members. I personally am grateful 
for the challenge from my humanist brothers. I need the prod- 
ding which they are so well able to give. It awakens me to a 
new sense of my own duty—that I must express my feeling with 
greater power and clearness—so I thank God for the humanists. 
Their experience is of priceless value both to them and to us. 

* * 
THE TASK OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
Waitstill H. Sharp 

In beginning, let me quote a sentence from Dr. Francis 
Greenwood Peabody, which sums up much that I shall have to 
say, “Religion is atmospheric and not didactic.”’ 

In our work in religious education we need more men. 
With all due respect to the ladies, we need the men. We could 
leave all the women who are engaged in it there, and then add one 
man for every woman, and then we would begin to have an ade- 
quate personnel. We do not need to get business men to qualify 
themselves to be experts in textual and historical criticism, but 
we do need to get them to share with the boys of their com- 
munities that which has made them leaders in their various 
fields of work. 

Religious educators too often have an inferiority complex, be- 
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cause they do not fit into our hard-boiled, commercialized, Satur- 
day-Evening-Post kind of civilization. 

We must make the boys feel that religion is much more a 
matter of problems than of precepts. There are three sources 
of material for religious education which I should like to see more 
generally used: Poetry, Natural History and Social History. 

We need a psychological study of silent periods and lone- 
liness. Whitehead has said, ‘Religion is what we do with our 
loneliness.’’ : 

There must be a sanctuary where the mood of worship can 
be experienced and cultivated; there must be schools to teach 
from the wealth of historical expressions of religious ideas and 
ideals; to be centers of ethical influence which can serve the 
community as forums for discussion of the imperfect and often 
unjust social order in which we live. The world’s best thoughts 
haven’t been thought yet and the world’s best social institutions 
haven’t been set up yet. The younger generation is deter- 
mined to think these better thoughts and to establish better 
social institutions. 

Young people deserve a full, free, frank, adult explanation of 
things. Can we interpret the law and force of the universe as 
care and friendliness and purpose? That is what young people 
are asking. I welcome you to the hardest task in the world: to 
deal with the ethics and metaphysics of others; not to enforce 
your own on them. 


The Ministers’ Conference in Washington 


In connection with the General Convention the ministers 
met in Washington Tuesday, Oct. 22, in all day session. The 
morning gathering was colored by an event which occurred at 
the close when, just as the group was breaking up, Dr. Herbert 
E. Benton read this telegram from the daughter of Dr. Edwin C. 
Sweetser, pastor emeritus of the Church of the Messiah, Phila- 
delphia: ‘“‘Father died this morning. Wait for further notifica- 
tion.” 

It had been announced early in the session that Dr. Sweetser 
was seriously iJl, and that fact had led to one of the questions 
asked of Dr. Ilenry Victor Morgan, of Tacoma, Wash., who 
opened the first discussion, on ““The Ministry of Healing.”” The 
question was in regard to the attitude to be taken and the re- 
sult to be expected in the case of such a person seriously ill after 
a long and useful life. Dr. Morgan answered: “While I rejoice 
in every physical healing that has followed my ministry, I re- 
joice just as much in those cases in which no healing has occurred. 
Some of these people have been helped more than those who 
have been healed.”’ 

It was repeatedly emphasized in the address and the dis- 
cussion which followed that, as Dr. Walter Macpherson, of 
Joliet, Ill., phrased it, “the big thing is not the healing of the 
body but the healing of the soul, and the healing of body follows 
incidentally.”’ 

There was considerable interest in the technique of the 
ministry of healing, but much more in its underlying philosophy, 
which Dr. Morgan summed up in this way: “There is an om- 
nipresent intelligence in all substance, which includes the body 
and everything else; there is no diseased substance, for even a 
cancer cell is a perfect cell. In the words of Jesus, ‘Whatsoever 
ye desire when ye pray, believe that ye receive it and ye shall 
have it.’ ”’ 

This part of the morning’s session closed with a brief mo- 


ment of prayer, Dr. Morgan voicing the thought of the assembly 


in its loving regard for Dr. Sweetser. 

Dr. James W. Vallentyne of Congress Square Church, Port- 
land, Me., opened the second half of the morning’s discussion. 
He told of various ways in which he has carried out the ministry 
of teaching, giving emphasis to it in his Sunday morning services 
where the sermon is a teaching address; in a Tuesday noon 
luncheon class where he gives a fifteen minute address which is 
followed by discussion; in other addresses which he is asked to 
give to various clubs and other gatherings; and in a Sunday 


evening class which may be started soon, which will not be a 
formal preaching service. He also plans to be at the church 
every Friday from eleven to one, when people may come for 
private consultation about anything that is troubling them. 
He urged the ministers who are always busy to be sure that 
they are busy about the most important things, and that in their 
preaching they deal with the great, fundamental truths about 
God and human life. He proposes to call these Friday confer- 
ences ‘“‘The Minister’s Counsel.’’ 

There was general discussion of the teaching ministry under 
various conditions, the Rev. George A. Gay, of Brewton, Ala., 
telling of difficulties faced in conservative rural communities in 
the South; the Rev. Robert Tipton, of Philadelphia, of the need 
of the prophetic note, and even of the endurance of hardship and 
suffering as a testimony to faith; the Rev. E. D. Ellenwood, of 
Woonsocket, R. I., of pastoral] calling as a teaching opportunity, 
and of the teaching that is done in every tone of voice, in attitude 
and manner every hou: of the day. 

Dr. Roderick J. Mooney, of Bradford, Penn., urged the im- 
portance of treating the great themes, and spoke of his experience 
with a series of sermons on the commandments. 

The Rey. Alfred S. Cole, of Utica, N. Y., spoke of the need 
for an interpretation of moral principles in terms of to-day’s 
need, to answer its questions: Why is this right and that wrong? 
What is the philosophy underlying moral ideas? 

The Rev. Milo G. Folsom, of Pittsfield, Me., put in aword 
for particular attention to the children, who are the most teach- 
able of al]l those the ministers can reach, and the Rev. Myron 
Cutler, of East Jaffrey, N. H., spoke of the teaching opportunity 
that grows out of friendliness and fellowship with all kinds of 
people and churches. 

The announcement of Dr. Sweetser’s death came just at the 
close of the meeting, and tributes were paid to him during the 
afternoon session by Dr. Herbert E. Benton, who succeded him 
in the Church of the Messiah, and by Dr. Frederic W. Perkins, 
of Washington, a friend of many years in spite of, or because of, 
their radical disagreement on parliamentary and theological 
matters. 

S. M. 
Afternoon 
The afternoon session of the Ministers’ Conference on Tues- 


day, Oct. 22, saw nearly sixty Universalist clergymen assembled 


to listen to a series of short talks on “‘Ways That Win in Build- 
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ing Up a Church.’’ Throughout the entire conference, stress 
was laid on publicity for the pulpit and the church’s program in 
the community. The sentiment seemed to be that the com- 
petition for the interest of modern people had to be boldly met 
by the modern clergyman. Suggested methods varied in spirit 
and mechanics. 

The application of business methods in church enterprises 
was urged by the Rev. Frederic A. Mooney of Palmer, Mass. 
The emphasis of Mr. Mooney in regarding religion as a salable 
commodity susceptible of commercial treatment was greeted 
with decided difference of opinion. Although Washington news- 
papers featured this publicity element with large headlines, 
it is a matter of some doubt whether his brother ministers would 


‘ endorse this stand with any great approval or unanimity, if 


informal comments are any criterion. 

The Rev. M. A. Kapp of Newtonville, Mass., spoke briefly on 
the importance and place of liturgy in the liberal church, and the 
opportunity. of the liberal church to build itself up by the simple 
method of making a continual liberal appeal. 

Advertising was also stressed by the Rev. J. D. Herrick of 
Towanda, Penn. ; 

One of the clearest talks of the session was given by the Rev. 
L. G. Williams of Reading, Penn., who gave keen hints for a 
technical approach to church advertising. Quite as much as 
the technique of this business, the broad content of the speaking 
programs in Mr. Williams’s church made a distinct appeal. 

If any criticism of this conference were to be made, it would 
be this: Expert advice by recognized authorities is more telling 
than the narrations of local experience. The exchange of ideas 
and experience among ministers is of undoubted value, but the 
valuable time of convention sessions ought to be employed in 
ways that can not be largely duplicated by local arrangements. 

The last half of the ministers’ afternoon conference was given 


over to an address by the Rev. Clifford R. Stetson of Japan, on ~ 


“Religion and Life in Japan.’’ Stating insistently that mission- 
ary enterprise was not a commission to the “heathen,’’ but an 
adventure in shared civilization, Mr. Stetson sketched the social 
work of missionaries in Japan. Child education, prostitution, 
agricultural reform, and medical progress were listed as perma- 
nent among the religious concerns of the modern missionary. 
On the spiritual program of the Christian missionaries, Mr. 
Stetson mentioned the opportunity to teach a sense of value for 
human personality, and a sense of joy in religion, both of which 
are decided deficiencies of some of the Oriental faiths. 
M. K. 


* * * 


CONFERENCES OF THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
ASSOCIATION 


Three conferences were held in connection with the Conven- 
tion of the General Sunday School Association on Tuesday, Oct. 
22, in the morning. Miss Mary F. Slaughter had charge of the 
conference on children’s work, Dr. A. Gertrude Earle presided 
over the discussion of young people’s affairs, while Mr. Carl 
Hempel led his group in a consideration of adult religious educa- 
tion and the administration of the church school. 

In the children’s group the most interesting developments 
noticeable were the trends toward clinical work in Religious 
Education with the very young children, and the work of linking 
parents up with religious education by means of parent groups in 
the church. Miss Mary Heinig, of the Child’s Research Clinic 
of Washington, spoke on the work with normal children in normal 
surroundings, pointing out the importance of such work as well 
as the work with abnormal cases. 

The Rev. Weston Cate, of Nashua, N. H., told of the 
“Cradle-rockers Society,” an organization of parents who meet 
once a month for supper and a social hour and a discussion of 
child problems. Parents learn hymns and prayers to teach to 
the children, and the ideas of wide religious education become a 
part of the every day attitudes of both parents and children in 
the home environment. 

“Character Education” was the theme of the talk given by 
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Dr. Jessie Lasalle, assistant director of schools in Washington. 
Dr. Lasalle stressed three fundamentals—learning to size up 
situations in life with accuracy; establishment of good habits by 
means of a deliberate discipline; development of the ability to 
make critical distinctions about matters of conduct. 

In the group led by Mr. Carl Hempel, a wide variety of 
subjects came in for treatment during the round table hour, but 
of special note was the attention given té worship. A strong 
feeling manifested itself that all leaders of religious education 
ought to know the theory and the practise of successful worship 
building. The problem of making worship real, and of employ- 
ing symbols pertinent to the modern age without sacrificing the 
esthetic and religious values won from the past, received pro- 
longed consideration. 

The group under the leadership of Dr. A. Gertrude Earle 
concerned itself with the problems of young people, and the 
methods of approaching this age with the possibilities and the 
realities of the religious life in its liberal aspects. The necessities 
imposed by changing thought and searching doubts in the 
modern age, and the moral and ethical decisions that had to be 
made in the temper of modern times, were treated with careful 
and expert attention. 

M. K. 
* * *x 
THE PARABLES OF SAFED THE SAGE 
A Parable of Safety 


I went to a Ball Game. And I beheld how some players 
score by Prudence and others by Adventure. And the man 
by whom I sate was full of admiration for those who played 
not far from their base, and I was more likely to admire those 
who Ventured. 

And my friend said, Is it ever so with thee? And dost 
thou lavish all thine Applause upon those who undertake the 
plays that have Hazards? Behold is it not better to be Safe? 

And I said, No man ever won a Ball Game simply by Play- 
ing Safe. Some men get Put Out by running, and others stand 
hugging Third Base until the side goes out when an Adventurous 
Run might possibly have Scored. 

And he said, I prefer Safety. a 

And I said, This is a very Unsafe World. It is Dangerous 
to be alive, and much safer to be Dead. It is highly Imprudent 
to Marry. It is very unsafe to be-at Home; a large part of the 
Accidents happen there. The Bathroom is perhaps the most 
Dangerous room in the house; hundreds of men have slipped in 
the Bathtub and injured their spines, and people there do suffer 
from Scalds and Shocks. Next to the Automobile the Bathtub 
is perhaps Civilizacion’s most Deadly Weapon. Yet do I bathe 
every Saturday Night and sometimes Between. I do not ad- 
vise men to Live Dangerously; I simply do not know any other 
way to live, and I want to live. 

And he said, How far dost thou carry this idea of thine? 

And I said, It is not mine own idea. I inherited it from a 
Great Adventurer who said something like this: He that would 
save his soul shall lose it, and he who doth lose his soul, the 
same shall find it. He lived dangerously, and gave the world 
Salvation. 

* * * 


OPTIMIST AND PESSIMIST 


The optimist says: ‘Go ahead; there’s not a chance to lose; 
The time is now and, on the dead, you really can’t refuse.” 
The pessimist says: ‘“‘Wait a bit, and look before you leap; 
If there is any good in it, the chance will surely keep.” 
The optimist sees but the sun, the pessimist the rain. 
The optimist prepares for fun, the pessimist for pain. 
The optimist pulls forward, and the pessimist pulls back; 
The one throws wide the throttle and the other sands the track. 
This world would be monotonous if folks were all the same; 
With no one ’round to raise a fuss ’twould be a tiresome game. 
The optimist with his glad song, the pessimist so blue, 
We really couldn’t get along unless we had the two. 

Brooklyn Eagle. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


CANDIDE’S DIAGNOSIS ONLY HALF RIGHT 


To the Ediior of ihe Leader: 

T hate to disappoint Candide, when he has so cleverly diag- 
nosed my case as one of “fundamental opposition to new ideas, 
fundamental leaning toward oppression,’” but the fact is that 
I am in entire agreement with him on the question of censorship. 
My letter was not a defense of censorship, but a criticism of 
the silly arguments offered by its opponents. 

Now let me answer his questions. 

1. No, I do not think that nobody has ever made fun of 
the mayors of other cities. On the contrary, I made the point 
that the whole world could not find time to laugh at Boston, be- 
cause each place had so many jokes of its own. 

2. I do not “think that one is indifferent to municipal cor- 
ruption because one objects to censorship.”” I do think that 
many who froth at the mouth if a book is banned would simply 
shrug their shoulders at any instance of municipal corruption, 
and say, “Oh well, what can you expect from a lot of cheap 
politicians!”’ 

3. I do not think that all who objected to the banning of 
“Strange Interlude’ did so because they feared to be thought 
provincial. But that word is so frequently used by the opponents 
of censorship, they express such acute distress because Boston 
may be laughed at, that it is not surprising that the unintelligent 
do not realize that “‘the existence of a strong and vital dramatic 
movement”’ is what they are really thinking about. 

4. Idonotthink Mayor Nichols was particularly courageous, 
nor did Isay so. I said he struck a blow for decency, and I be- 
lieve that is what he thought he was doing. ' As he is just ending 
a four-year term as mayor and is not a candidate for re-election, 
I don’t think the “thousands of votes in Puritan and Catholic 
Boston”’ had much to do with it. 

5. Yes, I knew that the Pulitzer Prize awards are a joke, and 
I have been amused by the attempts of people who don’t know 
it or won't admit it to prove that, in some roundabout, inverted, 
topsy-turvy way, “Strange Interlude’ did meet the require- 
ments. Iam glad Candide ishhonest about it, but I can not agree 
with him that what seems to me a breach of trust on the part of 
the judges is ‘‘a fortunate thing.”” I believe that when a man 
leaves money for a specific purpose it should be used for that pur- 
pose. But no doubt this quaint, old-fashioned idea of mine 
arises from my “fundamental opposition to néw ideas,” and 
proves that half of Candide’s diagnosis is right after all. 

Uninielligeni. 
= = 


A UNIVERSALIST ROSARY 
To the Ediior of ithe Leader: 

After an absence of several weeks I am home again and am 
catching up with my reading. 

The resolutions adopted by the Rhode Island Universalist 
State Convention interest me greatly. I am also pleased in the 
main with the statement of Dr. Frank D. Adams relative to the 
Rhode Island resolutions. J am sorry, however, that he makes 
use of the expression, ‘‘Christianity as a way of life.” Iam sure 
that this phrasing is unfortunate. It has embroiled us in a 
controversy quite as serious as any creedal statement which 
any joint commission at any time might make. 

To me reciprocity is the word, and the finer word. Mergers 
to be workable mean a real union of heart and soul. Without 
this mutual regard there can be no real uniting of one church 
with another. 

The glory of America is in her free churches. Every man, 
if he so desires, may be his own priest or prophet. We can 
honor truly only those who sincerely honor us. Kneeling priests 
at the altar can not minister to me if I must sit without. My 
saints are Murray and Ballou, Channing and Parker. My 
rosary keeps tally to the immortal] names of men and women who 
have lived and wrought for what too many of us sneer at to-day, 


as liberty. We are not orthodox. We can not be, much as we 
may love our orthodox brethren. Some of my sincerest friends 
and best helpers are orthodox. Let us go our several ways. 
For the priesthood we have no word of blame. By the same 
token if the order of the prophets call to me and my associates, 
we must walk the higher way. We do not love the brethren of 
the other communions less. Jt is only that we love our own 
more. The voices of our pioneers in our Universalist household 
of faith are as the living voice to me. 

Lyman Ward. 
Camp Hill, Ala. : 


= = 


HOW SINCERE ARE CHRISTIANS? 


To the Ediior of ihe Leader: 

Your editorial “Would Keep Us Out Too,”’ in the issue of 
July 13, prompted by citizenship being denied Mr. MacIntosh, 
covered a lot of ground. To assume that Christian forces would 
not help any sort of war declared by the United States is to over- 
look the past. So-called Christian forces have always gone 
along, or gone to jail, and few go to jail. 

The interpretation of a war being just or unjust is not left 
to the Christian forces. The German Christian forces were just 
as sincere and intelligent as the American forces. Either the 
German God or the American God was unjust. If you leave 
the decision to the German and American Christian forces which 
was unjust, you will get nowhere. In fact, the Christian forces 
will be found behind the band where they’ve always been, the 
question of the war being in harmony with the teaching of Christ 
having been nicely settled beforehand. 

The slave interests found no trouble getting the shepherds 
of the flock in line; neither did the anti-slavery forces want for 
chaplains. 

The Indians were prayerfully shoved off their lands. 

Declaring and lifting embargoes on arms is nicely carried on 
by some of the 90 per cent of church people, of course, always 
justly. 

When a navy, or coaling base, or sugar land, is needed, a 
slogan can be brought into play that can’t be resisted by many 
of the 90 per cent. 

Many of the 90 per cent came in strong and paid Morgan 
$500,000,000 to take care of the Allied overdraft, all nicely ar- 
ranged by a “Holy War,” at least, many pastors signed under 
that head in the Outlook, early in 1917. 

I believe the editor of the Christian Leader would do just 
as he says he would; but, when he speaks of 90 per cent of Chris- 
tian people doing likewise, I believe he is mistaken. The church- 
going people have always been a war-going people, with the 
exception of a few minor denominations like the Quakers, Ad- 
ventists, Doukobars and Mennonites. Our present system of 
forming opinions emphasizes that condition. We are a nation 
of “‘head-line readers,”’ and move in mass, especially in times of 
stress. . 

Alfred C. Morneweck. 

Deiroti, Mich. 


= = 


OUR ARTIFICIAL SELF-SUFFICIENCY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The letter by Progressive in your columns of Oct. 12 was 
very timely. There is no doubt a growing feeling that the con- 
trol of the Leader is not democratic, and therefore not in accord 
with the oft-repeated principle of liberty for which our church 
claims a large attachment. 

There are, psychologically speaking, two very bad effects of 
the present arrangement. One is that the dissenting readers of 
the Leader feel a helplessness about it all that may not only 
destroy partially their efficiency, but also may lead some good 
men out of the church. “Don’t you know that it is all hopeless?” 
were the words of one who has since practically left our church, 
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some years ago when we were trying to work for a more demo- 
cratic and progressive church. We are at a stage where we must 
struggle to keep every one we have. 

The other bad effect is that it tends inevitably to give a 
greater sense of security to those in office than is either good 
personally for the office-holders or creative in the life of the 
ehurch. Set at unusual ease by the knowledge that they are 
practically unremovable, most any office-holders will become 
eareless of the criticisms aimed at them and will feel an artificial 
self-sufficiency and security, often becoming unconscious of the 
fact that “though the wheels of God grind slowly they grind 
exceedingly small.’ 

For these reasons, for the spiritual benefit both of the larger 
church and of those who hold office beneath the general control 
of the Publishing House, it is plain that the democratization of 
the Leader and its Publishing House is a necessity. It would be 
a noble act if the trustees of the Publishing House could volun- 
tarily take such action as would place the control of the business 
where it belongs. In doing this it would be doing the people of 
the church a genuine service. 

Elbert W. Whippen. 

Middletown, N.Y. 


The writer of this letter intimates that, as it has been held 
till after the Convention in Washington, it has lost its value. He 
therefore suggests leaving it out. We can not concur in the view 
that it has lost any value. : 

The Ediior. 
> = 


EAST COMES WEST 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Serop and Kerakoun are happy. They are radiant with 
that transfiguring joy that comes after horror and agony and 
hope deferred and final] release and safety. 

Any student of human life, desiring to see condensed ro- 
mance and concentrated tragedy and compressed comedy, should 
spend a day at an immigrant receiving station. 

The Commissioner took me to Providence to give me some 
clear understanding of her responsibility and her opportunity— 
that most efficient Commissioner who was once a preacher of 
the Christian gospel and who is still a gracious-hearted woman 
trying to exemplify, in a difficult position, the ethics of her Master. 

Of the dozens of thrilling cases that stirred our sympathies, 
that of Serop and Kerakoun was the most picturesque and as- 
tonishing. A husband and wife, loyal through a separation of 
twenty-three years, at last reunited! 

In 1906 Serop, an Armenian youth of vigor and ambition, 
left his little home in Sivas that in the land of gold he might 
gain fortune for his beautiful wife and his four little children. 
America was kind to him, kind enough to permit him to send 
back money to support his family, but not quite kind enough to 
enable him to provide for union on either side of the great waters. 

Kerakoun did her best to be a patient waiter and a worthy 
mother, and after nine years she was rightly proud of her ado- 
lescent lad and her daughters of thirteen, twelve and ten. 

Then, in 1915, the massacres! The men of Sivas murdered! 
The women and children deported, with unspeakable cruelties 
and indignities, to the deserts of Arabia! Kerakoun saw her 
boy tortured and slain and her little girls carried off for an un- 
known fate. 

She wandered for a while in the wilderness, desiring and ex- 
pecting death, was captured by a band of Arabs, and was com- 
pelled to go with them as their servant, with all that that implied. 

Of twelve years she will not speak except with a sufficient 
“No! no! no!’’ In 1927, however, she managed to escape and, 
after hardships beyond description, she made her way to Mar- 
seilles. She was still dreaming of America, and she supposed 
that Marseilles was almost there. In that city she at last 
stumbled upon relatives who were able to give her her husband’s 
address. A letter was sent to New York and a reply, with money, 
quickly followed. 5 

She learned that Serop was alive and prosperous, that he 


still cherished her in his heart, that her daughters, rescued and 
supported by the Near East Relief, were now in America and 
were themselves mothers, and that there was waiting for her a 
welcome and a life of peace. 

She came off the boat that day, old at forty-five, dreadfully 
tired, but still retaining something of her beauty and her spirit. 
She stood in the corner of the board-room, patient, silent, wait- 
ing for Serop to come and claim her and establish his claim. 
After a while one sitting with the examiners pitied her fatigue 
and offered her his chair, but, instantly and amusingly, she 
thrust it back. She was used to hardship and she was not ac- 
customed to courtesy. 

Serop entered. It was a heart-trying moment; for until 
judgment had been rendered the rules allowed no salutation and 
hardly a glance. She knew him, though he had changed from 
slender youth to portly manhood. And he knew her. She 
was not what he had pictured. Her hair was gray and lines of 
agony had cut harshly into her face; but he saw deeper and 
recognized his own. : 

The judges had little doubt and hastened to be satisfied. 
“Go and take her,” they said, “and take good care of her!’’ 
He beamed. “I will! I will do that!’ And so they were re- 
united—after almost a quarter of a century. 

Then we found that Kerakoun was not always silent and 
impassive. Instantly the lovers filled the room. They must 
shake hands with everybody. They must thank the judges over 
and over, though Serop spoke English only brokenly and his 
wife almost not at all. They must continue to shake hands, 
quite failing to discriminate between our party and some young 
collegians who had wandered in. Even some of the wharf hands 
were greeted with effusion. I myself had four hand-shakes from 
Kerakoun, though I had done litle except to pray for her. 

Would she and her man stand for a moment while I took a 
photograph? They certainly would. Yes, they would do any 
thing for anybody. The world was good and America was Heaven. 

Esra Forihright. 
= x= 


MR. SHEPARD DISAVOWS CRITICISM 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am considerably bothered because some utterances of 
mine in the series of articles, ““Wanted: A Technique for Uni- 
versalism,”’ have been supposed to be criticisms of Dr. Etz and 
other officials. 

The article which aroused that comment I have submitted 
to several disinterested individuals, who have unanimously 
told me the article contains no such criticism, but on a fair 
reading is manifestly and openly an attempt to estimate mat- 
ters of policy. That is what it was intended to be. 

Yet there are scores of people misled into interpreting it 
as a criticism of Dr. Etz and other officers because before they 
had a chance to read the article they read an editorial introduc- 
tion beginning, “In view of the criticism of Dr. Etz in this ar- 
ticle,”’ and continuing with other interpretations which gave the 
paper no chance to make its own impression. 

I think a rereading of the article and the editorial will show 
the editor that he rushed into unfair treatment of a brother 
minister who meant no criticism, but was attempting to render 
a constructive service to the paper and the church. And the 
echoes are still heard. 

Am I wrong in thinking that introduction was such a di- 
rect, even if unintended, wrong that it should be corrected as 
openly, definitely and positively as it was made? 

Sheldon Shepard. 


Mr. Shepard disavows any intention to criticise. We 
gladly publish his disavowal. He had a perfect right to criticise 
Dr. Etz, the Leader or any other person or institution, whether 
he did or not. 

It is quite obvious that he uses the word criticism in a dif- 
ferent sense than we do. At any rate, let our readers take note 
of what he says. 

The Editor. 
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Our senses can never perceive a real boundary, be it on the largest or the smallest scale: they present to us everywhere the infinite as 
their background, and everything that has to do with religion has sprung out of this infinite background —Mazx Muller. 


What Do We Mean by God? 
By Cyril H. Vallentine. (Macmillan. 
$2.00.) 

The chief challenge for Christian apolo- 
getics to-day lies in the contention of cer- 
tain psychologists that what we mean by 
God is but the projection of our own imag- 
inings into the universe, revealed by science, 
and that what we claim to experience as 
communion with God is a process of 
rationalization by which we escape our 
sense of inferiority in the vastness of the 
universe. ; 

It is mainly to meet this challenge that 
the author of this book undertakes his 
task, and right well he does it. In the 
opening chapter he points out a similarity 
between the position held by the ancient 
Sophists and some modern psychologists. 
The Sophists held that, sensation being 
subjective, ‘““man was the measure of all 
things,’ and that “‘all knowledge was re- 
ducible to self-deception.”’ He claims 
that the principles of rationalizing and 
projection held by a few recent psycholo- 
gists must lead logically to the same con- 
clusion. Socrates saved the situation for 
general knowledge by discovering that 
the man supposed to be stranded on sub- 
jectivity was man, the rational creature, 
and that the right scale of measurement 
was not sense-perception but reason. 
““Man’s true and unique characteristic was 
his rationality. Sense-perception was sub- 
jective, but rationality was objective.” 

In much the same way religious knowl- 
edge is to be rescued to-day from the charge 
of subjectivism. Rationality alone will 
not bring us to the object of faith and 
worship, but a higher attribute of mind 
which includes the rational as the rational 
includes the sentient may lead us to the 
objective truth reached by religion. This 
higher attribute the author calls ‘‘Re- 
sponse.’’ ‘“‘Response is more than sense 
perception, and more than rationality, 
yet both are forms of response. But by a 
full response, including reason and _ per- 
ception, the mind may reach an object 
which is not merely the universe of science 
or the absolute of philosophy, but which, 
by being both, contains that which they 
each lack, and which qualifies it to be the 
close, intimate, inward presence indis- 
pensable to religious experience. Man as 
responsive may reach an objectivity which 
is religious in nature.’’ All knowledge is 
response. Religious knowledge is the re- 
sponse of the whole man to the whole of 
reality. 

In a very carefully. articulated argu- 
ment the author goes on to show that the 
nature of reality must have the character 
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of personality, since what is personal in 
man has been evoked by his progressive 
response to the whole of reality. In his 
attempts to integrate himself, to come 
more and more into harmony with the 
universe, man has developed toward the 
perfecting of personality, therefore it 
seems to be a necessary inference that 
whatever else characterizes ultimate real- 
ity it must have personality. 

The author makes a valuable and timely 
point when he insists that the irreducible 
minimum upon which religion must stake 
its claim is the responsiveness of reality. 
Religion must have as its unique postulate 
the conviction that there is that in reality 
which awakens worship and proffers com- 
munion with the human spirit. This is 
what religion means by God, the quality 
of responsiveness in ultimate reality. 
“God is and He is the rewarder of them 
that seek Him.’’ Strictly speaking, with- 
out this postulate there can be no religion. 
God can not be identical with the universe, 
for while it may inspire awe, in itself it 
makes no response to man. Again, God 
can not be for religion the colorless Abso- 
lute of philosophy. Religion is that 
which is compounded of Man’s quest and 
the response of the Divine Other. ‘‘The 
unique feature of a religious attitude to 
reality, that feature which distinguishes 
it from a scientific or philosophic attitude 
to reality, is the implicit assumption that 
reality responds to such claims upon it 
from the human side as are consistent 
with its own inherent nature.’’ 

Perhaps enough has been said to in- 
dicate the author’s general position and the 
trend of his argument. It is a book for 
the serious student who wishes to face up 
to the problems raised by modern psy- 
chology and certain schools of philosophy. 
The third part of the book seems to this 
reviewer less convincing than the first and 
second, especially his attempt to fit his 
conclusions, bit by bit, into the matrix of 
orthodox theology. The chapter on “The 
Divine Trinity’’ seems a labored attempt to 
explain the unexplainable. However, that 
on “The Response of Divine Grace’’ is 
very suggestive, and the closing chapter, 
“The Religion of Reality,’’ is extremely 
valuable and stimulating. 

W. H. Spence. 

Church of Christ in Dartmouth College. 

* * 
The Bridge Between the Testaments 
By Henry Kendall Booth. (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $2.00.) 

The reader of this book discovers a new 
approach to an understanding of the 
Bible. He may for the first time sense 
the chasm existing between the Book of 
Malachi and St. Matthew’s Gospel, and 


find the bridge across this chasm. He 
may for the first time see the New Testa- 
ment in the light of the apocryphal writ- 
ings. 

A modern theological student who has 
studied Burton’s “Teachings of Jesus’”’ 
knows that the apocrypha) material is 
used in exploring the background of the 
Christian gospels, but he is apt to be 
puzzled about the history and origin of 
this materia]. Booth’s book comes to his 
assistance. Here he finds a fascinating 
survey of that period of four centuries 
when the later books of the Old Testament 
and the Books of the Apocrypha were 
written. : - 

First of all, this survey gives us a clear, 
concise picture of the history of the period. 
It reveals the close contact between Jeru- 
salem and Babylon when signal-fires 
flashed messages between the two cities. 
It traces the influence of Greece upon 
Hebrew life at the time of the Dispersion. 
It describes the Jewish struggle for inde- 
pendence, the rise of the Maccabees, and 
the Roman oppression. 

As well as depicting the history of the 
period, this book traces the cross-currents 
at work in the thought-life of the Hebrews. 
The author refers to the conflict between 
Hebraism and Hellenism as representative 
of the perennial struggle between consery- 
ative religion and liberal culture. Then 
he distinguishes clearly between the 
Jewish temple and synagogue, pointing out 
that they were the Jewish counterparts 
of our modern liturgical and non-liturgical 
churches. In this way he builds more 
than a bridge between the Testaments. 
He bridges the gap between the period of 
the Apocryphal writings and our own day. 
He humanizes for us those times which 
immediately preceded the Christian era. 

Upon this background of historical sur- 
vey, the author reviews the literature of 
the period. He gives a comprehensive 
rather than a detailed picture, but in re- 
ferring briefly to the contents of each 
book, he arouses an interest to peruse the 
material farther. We find various types 
of literature represented: legal, historical, 
legendary, poetic, didactic, and apocalyp- 
tical. The historical value of 1 Macca- 
bees is emphasized. The pieces of legend- 
ary folklore such as ‘‘Tobit,’’ ‘‘Judith,”’ 
and “Susanna’’ are described with an 
appreciation of their charm and romance, 
and with insight into their underlying 
meaning or motive. Those books which 
have an apocalyptic tendency, such as 
“The Sibylline Oracles’ and “The Testa- 
ments of the Twelve Patriarchs,’’ are 
wisely treated as outgrowths of a period 
of oppression such as that of the Roman 

(Continued on page 1405) 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


WHEREABOUTS 
Miss Slaughter: 
Nov. 2 to Nov. 9. 
Dr. Earle: 
Noy. 2 to Nov. 9. Headquarters. 


* * 


PLANS FOR CHRISTMAS 


The General Sunday Schoo! Association 
will not publish a new Christmas program 
for 1929. Plans are made, however, for 
meeting the Christmas needs of all types 
of schools. 

The next issue of the Searchlight page 
will contain a list of programs issued in 
previous years, which are still available. 

Following this, a selected list of good 
material, plays, pageants or services, will 
be published. Many of these are in the 


Halifax, N.S. 


Loan Library and are available for ex- 


amination. 

“A Christmas Project for the Primary 
Department,’’ published below contains 
valuable suggestions for plans for the 
entire month of December. This in- 
cludes a list of stories for Christmas use, 
and of Christmas pictures. 

The superintendent’s notebook will 
contain additional suggestions, particu- 
larly for worship programs for December. 

Write the G. S. S. A. regarding your 


particular needs. 
* * 


CHRISTMAS IN THE PRIMARY DE- 
PARTMENT 


During the month of December, 1928, 
the following Christmas Project formed 
the program in one Primary Department. 
It is an excellent example of what may be 
developed in the children’s division of the 
church school. Even the handwork proj- 
ect could be worked out in a small school. 


Purpose 


1. To avoid the rush, worry, and weari- 
ness attendant upon some Christmas 
“exercises,’’ to avoid the type of program 
that teaches no lesson, and does not im- 
press either participants or audience with 
the beauty of the Christmas story. 

2. To give each child a part on the 
program as one of the group. 

3. Through the month of December to 
acquaint every child with the Christmas 
story, to enable him to absorb the spirit 
of love in the story, to give opportunity 
for service to others. 


Media 
Music, Art, Story, Scripture, Prayer, 


Dramatization, Handwork, Project and 
Service. 


Music 

“Away in a Manger,” “Silent Night,’’ 
taught without books, and sung each 
Sunday. Illustrated by large copies of 
pictures of the Nativity, Shepherds, and 
Wise Men. ‘“‘O Come All Ye Faithful,” 
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WHAT IS NEW BECAUSE OF 
THE WASHINGTON CON- 
VENTION? 
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A New President, Prof. John 
M. Ratcliff. 

A New Executive Director, Rev. 
A. Gertrude Earle, D. D., in 
charge of office and field work. 

A New Plan for the Philanthrop- 
ic Offering. 

The appeal for the Near East Relief 
at Christmas to be discontinued. 

An appeal for a similar objective to 
be chosen by the Executive Board 
will be made in April or May. 
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used as prelude each Sunday. ‘‘O Little 
Town of Bethlehem,’ and ‘Hark the 
Herald Angels Sing,’’ sung by a group of 
Juniors for the Primary Department 
Christmas Sunday. 


Stories 
First Sunday—Shepherd Story. 
Second Sunday—Wise Men Story. 
Third Sunday—Syrian Story, 
Camel Who Walked to Jesus.’’ 
Fourth Sunday—Review of Shepherd 
and Wise Men Stories. 


Scripture 

Call to Worship—all Sundays. 

“The Lord has done great things for us, 
wherefore we are glad.” Luke 2: 8-14. 
Recited by leader and children. 

Art 

Around the room were five Jarge copies of 
pictures of the Madonna and Child, by 
various artists. Each class examined the 
pictures sometime during the month. 


“The 


Dramatization 

In each class the teacher dramatized, 
very simply, the Shepherd or Wise Men 
Story, on different Sundays. 


Prayer 

Each teacher began, or closed, her 
lesson each Sunday with a “thank you’’ 
prayer for the gift the Heavenly Father 
gave us, and asked Him to help them to 
love Him and serve Him as Jesus did. 


Handwork Project 

Worked out by fourteen third-grade 
children in three week-day sessions. The 
project was presented to the children and 
planned by them. The background, of 
green hills and blue sky, was of wrapping 
paper, new, painted with show card colors. 
Silver stars were pasted on the blue. 
The ground was of brown paper, roads and 
paths marked in brown crayon. Crumpled 
newspaper underneath made the hill on 
which Bethlehem was built.. Houses were 
constructed of match boxes cut down to a 


square shape with a door and window cut 
in the front, and stairs added on the out- 
side. Some had parapets pasted around 
the roof. The houses'were placed closely 
together. 

At the left was the shepherd scene. 
Three clothespins were dressed in tunic 
and coat with fur thrown around the 
shoulders, and headdress fastened on with 
cord. They stood firmly on plastiscene 
base. The sheep were made of cotton 
with pipe-cleaner legs. The angels, cut 
from white paper, were suspended from 
the ceiling by strings. A large silver star 
hung over Bethlehem. 

At the right were the Wise Men and 
camels, some of plastiscene, others of card- 
board, colored, and on a plastiscene base. 

On Christmas Sunday this scene was on 
view for the first time, and each class went 
forward and examined it at their con- 
venience. Most of them were disap- 
pointed not to see the Baby Jesus. 

On Christmas Sunday, as the children 
entered they brought forward the toys and 
gifts they had brought for other children 
not as fortunate as they. During the 
worship service the primary choir sang 
the prayer: 

‘Father, bless these gifts we bring Thee, 
Give them something sweet'to do, 
May they help some one to love Thee, 


Father, may we love Thee, too. Amen.” 
* * 
A MESSAGE TO THE AMERICAN 
PEOPLE 


A “Message to the American People,” 
signed by twenty-four eminent citizens, 
and designed to support President Hoo- 
ver’s plea for obedience to law and loyal 
enforcement of law, is to this effect: 

“We believe that prohibition should 
be given an honest trial, that it was 
enacted for the ‘protection of the American 
home,’ and that the moral force of the 
country is behind President Hoover in his 
endeavor to combat those forces which 
are attempting to frustrate this effort.”’ 

The message urges all citizens to “‘unite 
to give the Eighteenth Amendment an 
honest chance for complete enforcement.’’ 

This message is signed by Henry Ford, 
Thomas A. Edison, J. C. Penney, Alfred 
P. Sloan, Ambrose Swasey, and others of 
outstanding influence in the business 
world. 

* * 


FACTS AND FOLKS 


Mr. Carl A. Hempel is once more the 
dean of the Lynn School of Religious 
Education, which holds its first session on 
Nov. 4 and continues weekly until April 7. 
This is an interdenominational school 
which has had a long and useful career. 
Mr. Hempel in addition to his other duties 
will give a course on church school ad- 
ministration. 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Mrs. T. R. Miller of Brewton, Alabama, 
was kept from attending most of the Con- 
vention by the serious illness of her daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Iva Lee McMillen, in Baltimore. 


Mrs. Alfred Hastings of Lynn, Mass., 
while attending the Convention at Wash- 
ington, was taken suddenly ill Thursday, 
and removed to George Washington 
University Hospital. 

Mrs. Henry E. Williams of Washington 
suffered a severe stroke of paralysis on 
the eve of the Washington Convention. 
The General Convention passed a resolu- 
tion of sympathy for Mr. Williams, a for- 
mer member of the Board of Trustees, 
Mrs. Williams is a former president of 
the W. N. M.A. 

Dean Lee S. McCollester toward the 
close of the Friday night session extended 
the greetings of the Convention to Mr. 
and Mrs. Ayer of Lenoxville, Quebec, who 
had motored to Washington to celebrate 
their thirtieth wedding anniversary with 
their son, Rev. Eric Ayer. 

Rev. Harry Adams Hersey, of Can- 
ton, N. Y., occupied the pulpit of the 


Stoughton, Mass., Universalist church 
Oct. 20 and 27. 
Mrs. I. H. Peetrey of Washington 


celebrated her eighty-seventh birthday 
on Friday of Convention week. Mrs. 
Bonner, her daughter, gave a luncheon at 
the Grace Dodge Hote] in her honor, with 
the Cleveland delegates the guests, and a 
dinner at Harvey’s to celebrate the birth- 
day and the twenty-sixth wedding anni- 
versary of Dr. and Mrs. Lowe. Mrs. 
Brackett gave a luncheon in Mrs. Pee- 
trey’s honor the next day at the Columbia 
Country Club. 


Illinois 

Stockton.—Rev. Harold Lumsden, pas- 
tor. Mr. and Mrs. Lumsden were the 
happy victims of a carefully planned 
surprise, on a recent evening. Members 
and friends of the church planned the 
reception and each brought something for 
the Lumsdens’ pantry. The entertain- 
ment committee had games and guessing 
contests suitable for the Hallowe’en 
season. The parlor of the church, where 
the reception was held, was decorated with 
flowers and autumn leaves. Refreshments 
were served in the dining room. It was a 
complete surprise. Mr. and Mrs. Lums- 
den received many usefu! gifts, among them 
a live chicken. Our church school gave a 
pageant Oct. 6, “God Is Love.’’ We have 
adopted the Cross and Crown system of 
awards in the school. -Dr. Josephine Schap 
has returned from Denver, and has been 
chosen director of our church music. 
Mr. Lumsden attended the General Con- 
vention. 


and Interests 


Michigan 

Lansing.—Reyv. Ellsworth C. Reamon, 
pastor. The annual meeting was held 
Oct. 11. Reports were encouraging in 
spite of severe handicaps and the loss, 
by death, of many of our most devoted 
workers and supporters. The records 
showed a substantial increase in member- 
ship. - The report of the chairman of our 
annual solicitation for funds revealed a 
total equal to that of last year with the 
campaign about three-quarters finished. 
D. D. Harris, Claude Ross and Richard A. 
Smith were elected to succeed themselves 
on the board of trustees. Gradually our 
church schoo] is being reorganized upon a 
more systematic basis; enrolment and at- 
tendance are both increasing. Under 
direction of Mr. John W. Stephens, our 
choir is rapidly becoming one of the best 
in the city. Twenty singers are now en- 
rolled. Since the opening of the fall pro- 
gram, our women have been sponsoring 
cafeteria Juncheons on alternate Wednes- 
days with considerable success. The 
parish, in annual meeting, voted to send 
Mr. and Mrs. Reamon to the Convention 
in Washington. Plans are now under way 
for a harvest dinner to be held sometime 
in November under the direction of the 
Universalist Club. 


Vermont 


Woodstock.—Rev. J. L. Dowson, pas- 
tor. When our pastor and his son Hubert 
returned early in September from their 
ten weeks’ tour in Europe they found that 
the church had received a legacy of $10,000 
from the late Dr. Frank Ainsworth, given 
in memory of his parents, once residents of 
Woodstock and members of the local 
church. The parsonage had also been 
painted. The Men’s Club with a mem- 
bership of seventy-five is growing in num- 
bers and usefulness, and recently held its 
first meeting of the season with an enter- 
tainment furnished by students from 
Dartmouth College, a very successful 
affair. 

* * 


EDWIN C. SWEETSER 


Rey. Edwin C. Sweetser, D. D., pastor 
emeritus of the Church of the Messiah, 
Philadelphia, died at his home in that city 
on Oct. 24. He had been failing rapidly 
since Jast spring, but hoped until the last 
that he might be able to attend the Gen- 
eral Convention in Washington. 

Dr. Sweetser was born in Wakefield, 
Mass., on March 16, 1847, and educated 
in the publie schools of that town. He 
graduated from Tufts College in 1866 and 
from Canton Theologica! School in 1868, 
later receiving an honorary S. T. D. from 
his Alma Mater in 1882 and P. B. K. in 
1892. In 1869 he was ordained, while 
serving as pastor of the Universalist church 


in Syracuse, N. Y. In 1869 he went to 
New York City to the Third Universalist 
Church, where he remained until 1879, 
when he went to Philadelphia to the 
Church of the Messiah, of which he be- 
came pastor emeritus in 1920. 

During these years, Mr. Sweetser was 
very active in the work of the Universalist 
Church. In 1886 and 1887 he was Presi- 
dent of the Universalist General Conven- 
tion, and from 1888 to 1904 he was a 
Trustee of the General Convention. 

In 1882 he married Mary Pulsifer of 
Philadelphia, and four children were born 
to them. wee 

The funeral was held Saturday, Oct. 26, 
at the Church of the Messiah, and was 
conducted by Rev. Herbert E. Benton, 
D. D., his pastor, Rev. Robert Tipton of 
the Church of the Restoration, and Dean 
Lee S. McCollester, the representative of 
the General Convention. 

Dr. Benton said in part: a od 

“In the rich treasury of human bDless- 
ings there is none more precious, more 
cherished, more promising, than the ties 
that bind. They hold us fast, but as they 
hold and because they hold they grant us 
the freedom of the children of God. 

“Tf we regard these ties as opportunities 
and the limitations they impose as doors 
opening to a Jarger vision and a finer ser- 
vice, then do they become the means by 
which to bring forth fruit abundantly. 

“Dr. Sweetser accepted and under- 
stood the ties that bound him. Indeed, 
he loved them, for in them he found great 
joy. They fiung wide the doors of his 
soul, the spirit of divine wisdom entered, 
and led him along the ways of devotion and 
creative living. 

“There were the ties that bound him in 
his home; so sacred, so tender, so redolent 
with the sweetness of intimate association 
that we leave the tribute for them to those 
who here found him revealed as a devoted, 
loving husband and father, although the 
warmth, the gentleness and the strength 
of that relationship radiated far beyond 
the limits of his home and brought in- 
spiration to all who knew him. 

“There were the ties that bound him to 
his church. As these relate to the wider 
denomination they are stressed in the 
words brought to you by Dr. McCollester. 

“Here in this church to-day we magnify 
especially those bonds which he forged for 
himself, that held him for the two score 
and two years of his active ministry, and 
that have stood unweakened through the 
ensuing ten years since his resignation in 
1919. 

“These ties held him fast in love and 
loyalty to the church; yet were they never 
burdensome. He never chafed under them, 
rather were they borne gladly, and used 
creatively, as many to-day will testify. 

“The period when he came to Phila- 
delphia marked the time when strong, 


f 


* 


————e 
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lucid, convincing expositions of the Uni- 
versalist faith were required. To that 
exigency he responded with singular abili- 
ty, power and success, so much so that his 
printed words became the accepted stand- 
ard of Biblical interpretation, and were 
circulated throughout the length and 
breadth of the land. 

“Well indeed did he build on the foun- 
dations already laid by Abel C. Thomas 
and Elbridge G. Brooks. Enduring were 
the walls he erected, and this edifice, itself 
a testimony to his foresight, energy and 
persistence, this building, so secure, so 
stable, so stately, is-a symbol of his own 
firmness of conviction, his creative wisdom, 
his steadfastness of purpose, and a monu- 
ment to the integrity of his character and 
the prophecy of his vision. 

“But not only for the clearness of his 
thought and the convincingness of his 
speech is he honored by many who mourn 
his passing, he is loved for the depth of his 


heart and the genuineness of his affection. . 


“The pastoral relation was no formal 
function for him. As I have been among 
those who were and still are his people, I 
have had abundant and frequent proof of 
the large place he fills in your hearts. 

“Years ago aS a young minister in 
Derby Line, Vt., I owed much to his en- 
couragement and kindly interest. Here 
in the church he has manifested the same 
helpfulness, the same sympathy, the same 
loyal and kindly concern. The memory 
that I shall carry is very warm and pre- 
cious. 

“‘And here I find promise of these ties. 
Somehow we feel that in them there is 
something inevitably eternal, something 
indestructibly divine. ‘That which is 
bound on earth shall be bound in heaven.’ 
That which is the noblest and most glori- 
ous fruitage of earth must be the seed of 
greater fruition beyond.” ‘ 

= * 


DEATH AT THE CONVENTION 


Mrs. George Emerson of Dalton, Pa., 
died suddenly while in attendance at the 
Friday morning session of the Universalist 
General Convention in Washington. Mrs. 
Emerson had stepped forward and an- 
nounced a subscription to the Young 
Tower in memory of her father and her 
brother. Coming to the rear of the room, 
she said she felt faint. Her husband laid 
her down on the floor and she died in- 
stantly. Screens were thrown about her 
as the delegates, unconscious of the pass- 
ing, surged by, going out for the reception 
at the White House. Dr. F. A. Hornaday, 
house physician, arrived in five minutes, 
and summoned the coroner, who gave per- 
mission for removal of the body. 

Dr. Perkins, the Rev. George H. Welch, 


her pastor, Mrs. Wm. H. McGlauflin, 


wife of her former pastor, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Wm. B. Layton of Scranton, were 
soon with Mr. Emerson. Dr. van Schaick 
offered prayer when the body was taken 
from the hotel an hour Jater. 


Mrs. Emerson was about fifty-eight 
years old. She was a teacher in the Sun- 
day school at Scranton for many years, 
and succeeded Mrs. MecGlaufiin as head of 
the missionary department of the church. 
She was born in Brooklyn, Pa. Her 
mother, Mrs. Sarah Goodrich, and her 
sister, Mrs. Myrtle Adams, both of Kings- 
ley, Pa., as well as her husband, survive 
her. 

Mr. and Mrs. Emerson motored from 
Scranton to the Convention, a distance of 
270 miles. Mrs. Emerson had not been 
well, and had even considered going to 
Johns Hopkins Hospital on her way home. 

The entire Convention was deeply 
moved by the closing act of her life in 
giving a memorial to loved ones for the 
Washington church the moment before 


the summons came. 
* x 


OLD SOUTH FORUM 


The Old South Forum opens its fifteenth 
season Nov. 3, with a symposium on 
“This Censorship Business.” 

Mrs. Cornelia Stratton Parker of Cam- 
bridge, who has studied child psychology 
in Vienna, Berlin and Zurich, speaks Sun- 
day, Nov. 10, on “‘Being a Parent.’’ Prof. 
Robert Emmons Rogers of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology speaks 
Nov. 17 on ‘Books That Make Life Worth 
Living.’’ Prof. Earl Barnes of Phila- 
delphia, Miss Mary E. Driscoll, and Mrs. 
James J. Storrow together discuss, on 
Nov. 24, ‘‘Making Leisure Count.’ 

George Young, M. P., formerly with Am- 
bassador Bryce at Washington and one of 
the most distinguished diplomats in the 
present Labor Parliament, speaks Dec. 1 
on “‘The British Program in Palestine.’’ 
Another Labor Member, Mary Agnes 
Hamilton, M. P., comes to the Old South 
early in January to talk on “English 
Women and the Labor Party.” 

Elliott Dunlap Smith of Yale University, 
Prof. Kirtley Mather of Harvard, Miss 
Blanche Yurka, New York, actress, who 
will discuss the ‘‘Social Importance of Ib- 
sen,’’ Ivy Lee of New York, Major General 
Victor A. Yakhontoff, Assistant Secretary 
of War in the Kerensky Cabinet, Prof. 
Samuel Eliot Morison and Prof. Archi- 
bald T. Davison of Harvard are other 
speakers definitely booked for this year’s 
Old South series. 

There are twenty of these Old South lec- 
tures and they are entirely free to the 
public. Doors are open at 2.45, the pro- 
gram beginning each Sunday afternoon at 
Bubos 


* * 


ALL DAY MEETING AT ORLEANS 


By invitation of Mrs. Henry K. Cum- 
mings, on Nov. 6 there will be an all-day 
public meeting in Orleans, Mass. Speak- 
ers will be Rev. Thomas Cross of Orleans, 
Rev. James F. Albion, D. D., of Province- 
town, Rev. Isabella S. Macduff of Leomin- 
ster, and Rev. Nancy W. P. Smith, Prov- 
incetown. Mrs. Huntley, president of 


the State Missionary Society, is expected. 

There will be good music, and if a 
pleasant day the drive along the roads of 
the Cape, now ablaze with autumn color, 
will be worth while. Lunch at the parish 
house for fifty cents. 


* x 
e 


FERRY BEACH REUNION 

Seventy-four Ferry Beachers gathered 
at the Washington Club on Thursday 
evening during the General Convention. 

During the dinner there was the singing 
of Ferry Beach songs under the leadership 
of Mrs. Stella Marek Cushing and Rev. 
Hazel I. Kirk. There was time for only a 
few brief words after dinner, and the 
secretary, Rev. Elmer D. Colcord, who 
presided, called on the new president, Mr. 
Eben Prescott of Braintree, Mass., Rev. 
Stanley Manning of Augusta, Me., Rev. 
Max A. Kapp of Newtonville, Mass., and 
Mrs. Mabel O. Todd of Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

A plan for the further development of 
the physical equipment was announced by — 
Mr. Prescott, the building of cabins to 
take the place of the tents which are no 
longer usable. 

The plan is that individuals and churches 
will erect these cabins at a cost of $125 
or $150 each, which will belong to the 
Association, but which will be at the dis- 
posal of the builders to use whenever they 
wish. It is hoped to make a beginning 
by the next summer season. 

* * 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 

(Continued from page 1402) 
rule. From these writings it is clear that 
the Jew in this period of the Connections 
was more interested in the salvation of 
his nation from suffering than in the sal- 
vation of the individual from sin. This 
insight is a help to us in our understanding 
of the New Testament. Similarly these 
writings introduce us to the Jewish thought 
concerning immortality, demons, angels, 
and the messianic hope. 

The appeal of this book lies in the 
uniqueness of the field which it explores, 
and in the skill with which the author 
surveys this field. Both the casual reader 
and the Biblical scholar will have their 
vision enlarged by following this author’s 
lead in bridging the chasm between the 
Testaments. 

C. T. Brewster. 

Chicago Theological School. 


* * 


The Bible from the Beginning 


By Rev. P. Marion Simms, Ph. D. (The 
Maemillan Co. $2.50.) 


Dr. Simms has gathered together in 
this handy volume a mass-of information, 
and for purposes of reference this has been 
very completely indexed. He possesses 
a contagious interest in the various manu- 
scripts which are at the roots of our Bible. 
He recounts the history of the canon of the 
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Bible and gives a stirring account of the 
early English translators and the perse- 
cutions which they endured. He surveys 
the revisions which followed these early 
translations; his research in this field has 
led him into many fascinating by-paths 
which he writes of under the chapter head- 
ing, “Odds and Ends of Interest,’’ where, 
for example, he discusses the question of 
the first English Bible printed in America 
and refers to a number of eccentric and 
sectarian translations not commonly 
known. Particularly helpful is his sum- 
mary of the numerous modern-speech 
translations. He is sympathetic with the 
tendency which these translations indi- 
cate. His book arouses a sane and healthy 
attitude towards the Bible by giving an 
understanding of its historical develop- 
ment, and a sense of the contributions of 
human scholarship to its composition and 
present form. 
C. T. Brewster. 
Chicago Theological School. 


Notices 


CHURCH ORGAN FOR SALE 


A rare opportunity is offered to secure a large, 
two-manual church organ, electric action, detached 
console, built by one of the leading companies of the 
country. If interested, correspond with Harold 
Marshall, Manager, 176 Newbury Street, Boston. 


TE) 
KING’S CHAPEL SERVICES 
Daily except Saturday at 12.15 p. m. 

Nov. 5-6. Rev. Abbot Peterson, First Parish, 
Brookline, Mass. 

Nov. 7-8. Dean Lee S. McCollester, D. D., Tufts 
College. 

Nov. 12-15. Prof. Theodore G. Soares, University 
of Chicago. 

Nov. 19-22. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, First Uni- 
tarian Church, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Nov. 26-27. Dean Charles R. Brown, Emeritus, 
Yale Divinity School. 

Nov. 28. 11 a. m. Thanksgiving Day Service, 
Rev. John Carroll Perkins, D. D., 

Nov. 29. Rabbi Harry Levi, 
Boston. 

Dec. 3-6. Rev. John H. Lathrop, D. D., Church 
of the Saviour, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Dee. 10-11. Rev. Harold Major, D. D., First 
Baptist Church, Boston. 

Dec. 12-13. Rev. Ralph E. Bailey, First, Parish, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Dec. 17-20. Rev. A. Herbert Gray, D. D., Crouch 
Hill Presbyterian Church, London, England. 

Dec. 24, 26, 27. Rev. Miles Hanson, First Church, 
Roxbury, Mass, 

Dec. 31, Jan. 2, 3. Rev. Horace Westwood, D. D., 
Laymen’s League Mission Preacher. 

+e 

CONNECTICUT MID-YEAR CONFERENCE 


The Mid-Year Conference of the Connecticut 
Universalist Convention will be held at Middletown 
on Wednesday, Nov. 13, 1929. Both afternoon and 
evening sessions will be held at Stueck’s Tavenr, 
Washington and Main Streets, and dinner will be 
served in the banquet hall at 6 o’clock. 

The afternoon session will include a meeting of 
the State Women’s Missionary Society with devo- 
tional service by Rev. Irene Earll of Hartford and 
an address on Missions by Mrs. Clifford R. Stetson 
of Shizuoka, Japan; and also a Church School Sym- 
Pposium with representatives from the several schools 
of the state and a Round Table conducted by Rev. 
C. W. Collins of Danbury. 

The evening session will include the dramatiza- 
tion of Liberal Hymns by a group from the Norwich 
school, directed by Mrs. A. N. Foster, and an ad- 


Temple Israel, 


dress, ‘‘A Living Faith for a Growing World,” by 
Dr. Henry Hallam Saunderson of Boston, Mass., 
editor of the famous “Wayside Pulpit.” Dr. T. A. 
Fischer of New Haven will preside. 

There is no Universalist church in Middletown and 
this meeting may be the occasion for rallying the 
friends who may be interested in the message of 
Liberal Religion. 

A. N. Foster, Secretary. 
‘oe 
MAINE FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


The Committee of Fellowship of the Maine Uni- 
versalist Convention wiil convene at the National 
Shoe and Leather Bank, Auburn, on Tuesday, Nov. 
12, 1929, at 2 o’clock p. m., for the examination of 
Mrs. Dorothy Tilden Spoeri, ‘‘as to her fitness in 
purpose, character and abilities for the ministry of 
the Universalist Church.” 


G. W. Sias, Secretary. 
ciokte 


MICHIGAN UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The eighty-sixth annual meeting of the Univer- 
salist Convention of Michigan will convene at De- 
troit Nov. 11 and 12, for the election of officers and 
for the transaction of business that may legally 
come before it. 

E.M. Raynale, Secretary. 


Obituary 
Mrs. LeGrand Powers 


Mrs. Amanda K. (Kinney) Powers was born in 
Athens, Penn., April 28, 1851. She was the daugh- 
ter of Rev. Joseph Kinney, a Universalist clergy- 
man, and his wife Charlotte (White) Kinney. She 
was graduated from the normal department of 
Iowa State University in 1872, the valedictorian of 
her class. She taught for the year succeeding her 
graduation in the high school of Oskaloosa, Ia., and 
was elected preceptress of that school for the next 
year. She resigned, however, to marry Rev. Le 
Grand Powers, and become preceptress of Mitchell 
Seminary, a Universalist school of Iowa. In 1874 
both Mr. and Mrs. Powers retired from teaching 
and he engaged wholly in the work of the Univer- 
salist ministry, preaching in Cedarville, N. Y., 
Oak Park, Ill., McHenry, Ill., Anoka, Minn., Min- 
neapolis, Minn., in the old All Souls Church and 
Tuttle Church. While residing in McHenry, Mr» 
Powers served as Superintendent of Illinois Churches. 
In all her places of residence Mrs. Powers proved 
herself a very successful pastor’s wife, leader and 
teacher of young people, active worker in all the 
ladies’ organizations, and endeared herself to all 
who knew her. For most of her life before moving 
to Washington in 1899, she sang in the choir and took 
great part in the musical activities of the place. Her 
health was never strong and her successes were at- 
tained as the result of mind and heart gaining a vic- 
tory over a weak body. Of recent years she has 
resided in Washington, where her husband, Dr. 
Powers, was engaged in the Government service. 
Though not physically able to do the work in Wash- 
ington which she had in other places, she endeared 
herself to all who knew her and especially to all the 
workers in the Washington church. M 

She died in Washington Sunday, Sept. 21, 1929. 
The funeral services were conducted by the pastor, 
Rev. F. W. Perkins, D. D., in the home, and her 
remains were taken the next day to Philadelphia, 
where they were buried in Arlington Cemetery, her 
husband conducting the service of interment. She 
leaves a half sister, Mrs. James B. Gilman, liv- 
ing in Minneapolis, and three children, Mrs. E. H. 
Koch of East Orange, N. J., Mr. Lorin C. Powers 
of Brookline, Delaware County, Penn., and Mrs. 
Robert T. Lewis of Los Angeles, Cal. 


Mrs. Harrison S. Whitman 


On Oct. 19, 1929, after eighty-two years of earth- 
life, Mrs. Susie Frances Whitman was born into the 
higher life. It was in 1879 that she became the 
wife of Rev. Harrison S. Whitman, Litt. D., at that 
time pastor of the Universalist church in Mechanic 
Falls, Maine. From then on, for fifty years, her 
home life was a happy ‘exemplification of unity in 
diversity—the bond of strong love welding diverse 
characteristics into perfect accord. By the wealth 


of her love for home and friends, by her sure heart- 
clasp of things eternal, she became a tower of strength 
to her life companion and a moving power for good 
to those near and dear. Hers was a nature rich and 
variable, touched by a fervent imagination, which 
grasped choice treasures from above to weave into 
the deeper experience of life. She knew what it was 
to drink to the very dregs from the cup of sorrow. 
And so many sorrowing ones turned instinctively to 
her for help and comfort. Nor did they ever come in 
vain. From the depth of her broad sympathetic 
heart of love she imparted new inspiration and lifted 
them up to new hope and new courage. Moreover, 
she gave of her very life to the church of her choice 
in unstinted devotion. 

Rev. Stanley Spear of Roxbury, Mass., con- 
ducted the funeral services, and interment was at 
Bryant’s Pond. 


“This Censorship Business” 
will be discussed at the 


Old South Meeting House Forum 
Milk and Washington Streets, Boston 
Sunday, November 3, at 3.15 p. m., by 
ROGER BALDWIN 
of the American Civil Liberties Union 
PROF. ZECHARIAH CHAFEE, JR. 
of Harvard University 
REV. WILLIAM E. GILROY, D. D. 
Editor The Congregationalist 
EDWARD A. WEEKS, JR. 
Co-editor Atlantic Monthly 
and Chairman Massachusetts Committee for the 
Revision of the Book Law 
Courtenay Crocker presiding 
FREE QUESTIONS 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ ACENCIES 
Boston, 120 Boylston St. Birmingham, $08 Title Bldg. 
New York, 225 Fifth Ave. Kansas City, 1020 McGee St. 
Syracuse, 402 Dillaye Bldg. Spokane, So. 309 WallSt. ¢ 
Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. Portland, 409 Journal Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, 549 Union Trust Bldg. Los Angeles, 548 So. Spring St. 

Send to any address above for circular. 


SKINNER 
ORGANS 


THE SKINNER ORGAN COMPANY 


Dorchester -:- -:- Massachusetts 


New England Home for Little Wanderers 


An open door for any New 
England child who needs 
our help. Excellent medi- 
cal and foster-home serv- 
ice. Study Home for 
persorality problems. 


Since 1865 dependent 
upon contributions. Will 
you not help one of our 
600 children by your gift 
now? 


Arthur S. Johnson, President 
Cheney C. Jones, Superintendent 
Samuel D. Parker, Treasurer 
161 South Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


HAND 
OKS 


We have a_ classified stock of over 100,000 
Theological Books covering all subjects such as 
Commentaries, Homiletics, Church History, Phi- 
losophy, Psychology, etc., etc. Write for cata- 
logue and send us your list of ‘‘ Wants.” 

Please mention this paper. 


Scuurre’s Boon Srone 802082 Fourth Ave 
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CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 
Reliable Goods 


-— 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 
Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 


WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 
101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 


No. 1. Printed in two colors on best 
paper. To fold in envelope. 60 cents a 
dozen. 


No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
with ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
15 centseach. $1.50 a dozen. 


No. 3. A “Perin’”’ booklet, edition de 
luxe. 20 cents each. $2.00 a dozen. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


Rediscovered Countries 


By Frank D. Adams, D. D. The Murray 
Press, Boston, Mass. Price $1.00. 


At one place in this book the author 
writes: “Nothing is more stimulating 
than those friendly differences of opin- 
ion which encourage us to think, and, in 
thinking, to enlarge our horizon. The 
man who always agrees with you is a 
dull companion.’”’ Methodists who read 
this book will find nothing dull in it, 
and very largely for the reason that they 
will differ with the author so many times. 
But these very disagreements wil} stimu- 
late thought. And, on the other hand, 
the many things with which they will 
agree are stated in such an original way 
and in such choice diction as to delight 
the reader. : 

The writer claims to have rediscov- 
ered ten things—the Bible, Jesus, Jesus’ 
Method, God, Hell, Forgiveness, Atone- 
ment, Ancient Concepts, Heaven, Eter- 
nity.—Baltimore Southern Methodist. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


Educational 


Lombard College 


Founded 1851 


CURTIS W. REESE, D. D., President 


ROGER S. GALER, LL. D. 
Chairman Board of Trustees 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by Universal- 
ists and Unitarians. Balanced courses, modern in 
spirit and content, lead to recognized degrees in Arts 
and Sciences. A College not so large as to make in- 
struction impersonal, nor so small as to forbid thor- 
ough training in mamy fields. 


For catalogue or information, address: 


The Registrar, Lombard College 
Galesburg, Illinois. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


WESTBROOK SEMINARY 
and JUNIOR COLLEGE 


College Preparatory, Boarding and Day School for 
Girls, also Two Year College Course. 


Agnes M. Safford, Prin. Maude P. Thayer, Dean 
Portland, Me. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


Incorporated 


Training for Religious Leadership 


A Normal School for Directors of Religious Edu- 
eation and Parish Assistants. Practical Courses 
in administration. Special courses arranged for 
Church School teachers and others. High academic 


standards. 
Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge, President. 


For particulars address 


MISS ANNIE M. FILOON, School Administrator, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


Church Decorations 


HARRY HAYMAN COCHRANE 


Mural Artist and Church Decorator 
581 Boylston Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


Studio at Monmouth, Maine 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
Presiderit 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schools 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Seience building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass. 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College ; 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ex- 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
laboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1365 E. 60th St., Chicago, Il. 


Burdett College 


156 Stuart St., near Tremont St., Boston 


A Modern School of Commerce 
Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 

Founded 1879 Send for Catalogue 
Address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 


Crackling 


A pretty girl who was collecting con- 
tributions for a hospital approached a man 
sitting at the wheel of an expensive car. 
“No,” was his surly answer, “I contribute 
regularly to that hospital.’’ 

“No doubt,’’ said the pretty girl, “‘but 
we're collecting money to-day, not pedes- 
trians.’’—Boston Transcript. 

* * 

Just by the way, a wife hid herself in a 
rumble seat the other day to obtain evi- 
dence against her spouse. Later, it is 
related, she unfolded her discoveries in 
court. Nothing is said—and we admit a 
great curiosity—as to how she ever unfolded 
herself —Boston Herald. 

* * 

“Motoring is surely a great thing. I 
used to be fat and sluggish before the 
motoring craze, but now I’m spry and 
energetic.” 

“T didn’t know you motored.” 

“T don’t. I dodge.’’—Montreal Siar. 

* * 

The reporter came idly into the office. 
“Well,”’ said the editor, ‘““what did our 
eminent statesman have to say?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Well, keep it down to a column.’’— 
Louisville Courier-Journal. 

* * 

The prize for consistency goes to the 
man who in his will named six bankers to 
be pall-bearers. ‘‘These fellows have 
carried me so long,’’ he explained, ‘‘they 
might as well finish the job.””—The Stan- 
dard. 

* * 

Dr. Carl S. Patton reports that an 
undergraduate in a New England college 
wrote home of a brilliant preacher: ‘“‘We 
had a guy from New York preach to-day. 
Gee! he was rotten!’’—Christian Register. 

* * 

Wilbur C. Whitehead says there are 
only two real auction bridge experts in the 
country, and it doesn’t seem fair that we 
should always draw one of them as a part- 
ner.— New York Evening Post. 

* * 

Would-be-Suicide: ‘‘Don’t rescue me. I 
want to die.” 

Swimmer: ‘Well, you’ll have to post- 
pone it. I want a life-saving medal.’’— 
Pathfinder. 

* * 

John: ‘I’m not half good enough for 
you.”’ 

Mary: “‘Why, John, you talk just like 
one of my own family.’’—Missouri Out- 
law. 

* * 

“T hope you’ll dance with me to-night, 
Mr. Jones.’’ 

“Oh, rather! I hope you don’t think I 
came here merely for pleasure!’’—T%i-Bits. 
* ro 

A poet says he gets up and writes verses 
when he can’t sleep. Insomnia is a ter- 
rible thing.—Passing Show. 
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By John van Schaick, Jr., 
Editor of the Christian Leader. 


“The Little Corner Never Conquered” 
The story of the work done by the Com- 


mission to Belgium of the American Red 


A 


Cross. The revival of interest in the best 
of the war books has brought this work to 
the front again. A picture of war as seen 
by a relief worker at the front. _—_ Price $2.00. 


“Cruising Around a Changing World” 


Published at $1.50. Now scarce and hard 


to get. None for sale. 


“CRUISING CROSS COUNTRY” Journeyings of an Euitor 


The best of the earlier cruises. Less than 
fifty copies left. Price $2.00 while they last. 


“NATURE CRUISINGS” °° snake LITTLE POLL FARM 


: Illustrated. Generously welcomed by both 
religious and nature study circles. Down 
to the last hundred copies. Price $2.50. 


NECA 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
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